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WRITING WITH THE DIAMOND. 


N how many a room of an old house, especially of a 

house where a family with any pretensions has lived, 
will you find an upper window-pane carrying still an in- 
scription made by the owner of a diamond ring in some 
idle moment! The panes in the lower sashes may have 
been changed and replaced many times with more mod- 
ern glass, but this less-observed and léss-frequented room 
has chanced to hold its own, and there you have a name, 
a date, perhaps a word, sometimes ‘I love,” scratched in 
angular lines, or ‘‘ Alas!” or a *‘ Good-by,” two names to- 
gether, or some simplest prayer, ‘‘ God bless him!” or ‘* Do 
not forget There is a world of romance in it, a world of 
** Elizabeth ——, April,” and a year in the 
early century, ran one we once read. Perhaps Elizabeth's 
gravestone had long since leaned and sunk into the earth 
and been overgrown, but here was her inscription still. 

W hat meaning had it? Was she glad or sorry when she 
stood there moving the face of her ring along the pane? 
Was it a rainy day, and she loitering there wkh nothing 
else to do, wishing the day away, listless with idleness? 
Was she so happy in her new possession she must needs 
Was it a lover's gift? What sort of a girl 

Tall, we thought, for the script was high 
a determined piece, for she had made her 
dinmond curve the shapes of the letters instead of cutting 
them with sharp corners, as the stone always likes to do; 
strong-wristed, for the script was cut in deeply—musical, 
then, perhaps, with that strong hand and wrist on harp 
or spinet or organ 

Did she pause here, where there was a break in the 
letter, to put her dropping hair away from her eyes? 
What color were her eyes? The girl of April should 
have blue eyes, like April's glad and welcome skies. 
Or, stay ! 


pathos, too 


try its edge? 
was Elizabeth? 
upon the pune 


The letters were so bold and strong, perhaps 
it was Elizabeth's lover wrote them; perhaps he wrote, 
with the ring he had ready to put upon her finger, the 
name that was written on his heart, the month whose 
remembrance was more precious to him than the jewel, 
the year in which he had just begun to live. Perhaps, 
again, it was the bride and groom come home, and in her 
old room he wrote, holding her in his other arm the while. 

Alas, there is no saying; yet that writing on the glass 
seemed like the plate upon the door of a life. It put us 
in mind of other writing that is even more ineffaceable, 
the writing that we all make upon each other's being; for 
houses fall and glass breaks, but the writing on the lives 
of human beings lives forever. And it is not a writing 
for which we take off our signet-ring, although we do it 
as idly and carelessly as Elizabeth may have scratched 
her pane. 

The chance word does it for us, for good or for evil, 
for helping or hurting—the encouraging smile, the dis- 
covraging frown, the lwgh where there should have 
been uo laugh, the eager word for righteousness, the cow- 
ardly acquiescence in wroug-doing, the expression of af- 
fection, the angry reproach, the false assertion, the grate- 
ful acknowledgment, the declared purpose; in every way, 
by glance, by speech, by deed, we are constantly writing 
on the characters of others, impre-sing them with our in- 
dividuality. And it befits us, then, to consider that there 
is an adamant more indestructible than the diamond's, 
and that we are using it every day in writing on the world 
the history of our own life, and moving others to their 
help or harm 


ON THE VOYAGE OVER. 


Ye PRODGERS looks better. There is a 

faint tinge of color where the flesh is drawn so 
tightly over his high cheek-bones, He has loved our life 
of these ten days past—the rising to the sound of a bugle- 
call blown just outside his state-room door, his being 
summoned to the dining-room by the same trumpeter, and 
then the having music while he eats. That little drop of 
blood once possessed by some far-away Roman potentate 
which he carries in his veins begins to bound with satis- 
faction, and his whole face is aglow when the band in 
tne saloon overhead begins to play as he takes his seat 
at table. He has a theory, too, that if one were able to, 
and would let all one’s nature, as in dancing, be swayed 
by the rhythm of the music, one could never be affected 
by the tumult of the sea. He begs people to let their im- 
aginations rise, as he looks about the table with his spec 
tacles agleam, as one person after another, able to fight 
no longer, disappears, For the soul, as he says, cannot 
hold two diverse sensations at once, nor the tote be con- 
trolled. One or the other must be supreme. Therefore, 
as he argues, why not let music hold sway, rather than 
the sea? Z 

The Professor likes, too, watching the Ltalians from 
the steerage dance and sing on the deck below; and he 
likes to go in and out of bis state-room, examining the va- 
rious gifts his friends have sent him.. There is a ‘* com- 
pactus” on his wall, so stuffed full of good things that it is 
like a Christmas-tree to a child, with its surprises for him. 
Ile gets out of bed at night, as he tells us, to see if Ma- 
thilda Wadsworth, who gave him this one, had certainly 
remembered some particular article which had just oe- 
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curred to him as a possible necessity. He has never failed 
to find it. 

Every state-room nowadays, of course, has its compactus 
—some that the company provides, some brought by the 
passengers, but never anywhere anotber like this. There 
are a dozen pockets to it ready to be filled with things 
one uses every day. And there is the place behind for the 
clothes that are soiled. But Mathilda Wadsworth devoted 
days to thinking what the Professor might need, and under 
little white elastic bands sewed on the white duck, and 
into other pockets, she has added things like these: mus- 
tard plasters in a small tin box, a box of pills, a clothes- 
brush, a tube of tooth-paste, one of white vaseline, a warm 
white shawl tosleep in, a pair of worsted bed-shoes, a hot- 
water bag in a soft pink cover, little silk bags with shoe- 
buttons and threads, a new pair of scissors, a spool of 
black sewing-silk, one of dental silk, a roll of black pins, 
a soap-dish with delicately flavcred soap, a cut-glass bot- 
tle of salts, a bottle of lavender-water. Surmounting all 
these, on the very apex of the compactus, Jike the figure 
on the Christmas-tsee, is a pincushion full of every kind 
of pins. And the whole compactus covers a space not 
two feet by three. 

It is beautiful, too, to see the Professor as he moves 
about or sits on deck. His enthusiasms never flag. 
Even during the storm he was out. He was first to look 
for Fayal when the Azores were reached, though the 
islands were hardly to be distinguished from the clouds, 
And when San Miguel was sighted he stood by the rail 
with his glasses till the last high promontory was passed. 
He began pointing out places to us, discussing the archi- 
tecture, the long low lines of roofs without chimneys sur- 
mounting the white houses—all of them hugging close 
to the shore, as if none had been venturesome enough to 
climb the mountain-peaks frowning above them. Only 
ove attempt at a tower, besides two factory chimneys, 
was visible. Sometimes the stucco of the houses was 
of rose-pink. He had spent a winter on the islands once, 
and found the life entrancing, as does every one I know. 

But I liked best to watch the Professor when he and 
Mrs. Van Twiller used to sit day after day by the old 
man and his daughter we grew to know so well. We 
had seen them all come on the ship together. The old 
ee j was with them. She did not seem il). He said she 
had been his wife for nearly half a century. But it was 
only three cays later, at two o'clock in the morning, when 
the storm was at its height, and passengers were holding 
themselves in their berths, the rain falling in torrents, that 
the captain paid the last rites to her. We all grow philo- 
sophic over death when our own are untouched, but one 
must meet death at sea to understand how quickly the 
body becomes of no account, something only to be tossed 
overboard, as perhaps a bit of old orange-peel. I do not 
know what he and Mrs. Van Twiller say to the man and 
his daughter as they sit there, but the lines in their faces 
disappear. 

The Professor's equanimity has been disturbed but 
once, and that. was this morning as we »pproached Gi- 
braltar, and a young girl said—I am sorry it was a young 
girl—** Why, what a very rocky coast this must be!” 

L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE REALLY INTERESTING PEOPLE. 


NEWLY arrived Enuglish authoress, sitting beside an 
£% American author at the dinner table a few years 
since, looked up and said to him with the cheerful frank- 
ness of her nation, **Isn’t it a pity,don’t you think, that 
all the really interesting Americans are dead?” It was 
not, perhaps, a very encouraging inducement for a sur- 
viving American to make himself interesting; and prob- 
ably the talk which followed became a series of obitu- 
aries. As a matter of fact, it always seems as if the 
interesting people bad just passed away, as in any town 
it always seems as if the reully fine trees had lately died 
or had been cut down. But, as Goethe remarked, the old 
trees must fall in order to give the younger growth a 
chance; and it would be wiser to say that the really inter- 
esting people are always those who survive. The young- 
er or are, indeed, the more interesting. ‘The older ones 
have been gauged and measured ; they may yet, while 
they live, do something better than they have ever done, 
but it will be essentially in the same lines. Gladstone 
gocs on with his statesmanship and his scholarship to 
the end of life; so did Holmes with his inexhaustible 
sparkle; but their work did not change; we knew what 
was coming. The interest of the younger generation lies 
in the fact that we never know just what to expect from 
them. 

If we had looked at the late philologist, Professor Wil- 
liam D. Whitney, of Yale University, as he appeared in 
youth, we should have seen a promising geologist; if we 
ad looked at his brother, Professor J. D. Whitney, of 
Harvard, we should have seen « rising philologist. Ata 
certain period of life they exchanged pursuits; the student 
of languages gave his brother a Sanscrit grammar, and 
took in exchange his geological tools. Nothing that 
either has accomplished, although both have done much, 
is more essentially interesting than this reported inter- 
change of life-work. 

Fortunately for all concerned, there is always a period, 
even in America, when the young look with a certain ad- 
miration and envy on the old, and sometimes, for five 
minutes at a time, would even change places with them. 
The old discreetly hold their tongues and accept the sort 
of supremacy thus forced upon them. So long as they 
say nothing, the mistaken impression stands. Sir Robert 
Walpole, who lived to be nearly eighty, remarked of his 
coeval, Lord Tyrawley, ‘‘ Tyrawley and I have been dead 
for two years, but we don't tell anybody.” Long before 
reaching that point it occurs to most persons that,after all, 
the world belongs to the young, and not to those who seem 
to control it; the elders have still the nominal ownership, 
but they are only, as the phrase is, tenants by the courtesy, 
and in a few days or hours the whole governing body 
will be essentially different. In some persons this causes 
a languid indifference to a world so soon to slip from their 
grasp; in others it causes an almost excessive eagerness 
to handle the tools of thought or action to the last. But 
in either case they are brought to the same conclusion, 
that the really interesting peopie are the youngsters, and 
not themselves. 

The curious thing is that, while they are meditating, the 
young people are looking forward with fear and solicitude, 
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and pone they shall ever be able to fill the places 
i 


of these di figures whoare sitting,as in Friends’ Meet- 
ing, *‘on the high seats.” How little we know, in maturity, 
of the struggles and terrors of the young! As they look out 
into the world they see all its problems and difficulties at 
their full dimensions, or perhaps ex , while the 
wings are yet undeveloped by which themselves are 
perhaps to float airily over all these obs' Asmall boy 
of my acquaintance once lay awake in tears after an over- 
dose of Miss Martineau’s once famous [Uustrations of Polit- 
ical Economy, because he did not see how he should ever 
be able to pay his rent when he became a man; and a little 

irl wept es more wildly, beyond all control of her nurse, 

ecause she did not know whether, if she died, there 
would be anybody to attend her funeral. We can smile 
at these childish solicitudes, from the safe vantage-ground 
of maturer years. But not a year passes without some 
unexplained tragedy in the newspapers ;—some college 
student or recent graduate, ye | a person of good 
abilities and unstained character, fills his home with an- 
guish by an unexplained suicide in his hotel chamber. 
Could we look behind the scenes we might perhaps find 
the explanation to lie in some fancied helplessness, xs un 
founded as these tears of children, in the outlook on life 
of this maturer child. With the work! before him to 
enjoy, to help, or to conquer, he finds himself Longe 
with doubts whether he can fill his place. Life alone 
could test him; but that test he shrinks from applying, 
and takes refuge in death. 

The interest of the world lies in the fortunes of the 
young. The great works of humanity are still to be ac 
complished; the great book written; the great picture 
painted; the great city or nation governed. As, in the 
vast Machinery Hall at the Chicago World’s Fair, the 
most impressive thing lay in the thought that all the won- 
ders there exhibited would in less than a hundred years 
be obsolete and put away as useless lumber, so the most 
remarkable thing about all our mental or moral achieve 
ments may be the fact that they are to be superseded. If 
so, the interest lies, not in us, but in the race which will re- 
place us. It is not the year 1894, but rather the year 1895 
and his successors which are the really interesting years. 
We turn for a theme to the coming géneration; but we 
must not, like that member of Congress who announced 
himself as addressing posterity, be charged with talking 
so long that our audience will arrive in we” ye ey 


WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A iy» education of children, with all that this involves, 
is surely the work of women. More and more the 
foundations of education, the primary efforts in schools, 
are being understood by women as belonging to their in- 
terests. Not only those relating to their own children, 
but to others, especially those who are under public-school 
drill. A true mother should be a citizen motier, interest 
ed in the city and country because children live and grow 
in them. She should know about the sanitary conditions 
because these affect the homes; must see that the streets 
are clean, as the children walk and play in them; must 
desire truth and honesty in officials, because they come in 
touch with childhood’s interests. Above all else, the 
mother will care for the schools, how they are conducted, 
how built, how situated—not only the special school where 
her children go or have been. but in schools, in education. 
True motherhood is not selfish, but broad. The very 
word is the glory of womanhood, and many women are 
‘*mothers ” who have no other reason for so being than 
that childhood means so much to them, and they are so 
impressed with its responsibility. 

Froebel has tanght anew what childhood, child-nature, 
child-study, represent. Schools have taken on a deeper 
significance because the realization is becoming more and 
more vivid that what the schools are now, so will be the 
homes and nation of the future. Women’s place as 
teachers in schools has never been disputed, and we see 
everywhere five-sixths of the teachers in primary and 
grammar school systems women, Then the largest per 
centage of the children are below ten years of age—the 
age that in homes both sons and daughters are left to the 
training care of the mothers. Why in the past has there 
been a question that woman's influence and place should 
not be officially recoguized in school systems? Why in 
this country are there so few women on school boards, 
either as trustees or commissioners? Why are there, at 
this present time, no women on the boards of New York 
and Brooklyn? Various answers could be given, but no 
one can now say that women should not be represented, 
when the sbove-named boards oversee and control over 
5000 women teachers and 300,000 children! Women serve 
everywhere on the school boards of Great Britain, and 
three at least sit on the great School Board of London. 
Only two weeks ago Miss Davenport Hill was elected to 
represent the city of London itself, and had 9000 majority, 
though her opposing candidate was a prominent duke. 
In France the influence of women has been felt in na- 
tional educational commissions, and the same is true of 
other countries. No one who has studied the grand work 
of the women in Western States, known such women as 
Mrs. Flower of Chicago, Miss Hallowell of Philadelphia, 
Miss Pingree of Boston, but would wish that in every 
city at least six such women could care for the public 
school interests of the children. 

The experience of the women everywhere is the same, 
and if only they could talk out, most interesting inner his 
tories could be written of the great educational systems 
of this and other countries. 

School systems meap infinite detail; women are accus 
tomed to consider detail, and are anxious to investigate 
and study small matters, realizing their importance upon 
great. Women have been trained as housekeepers; there 
is much housekeeping in connection with school-work. 
Women’s perceptions and intuitions are apt to be keener 
than men’s, and these qualities are needed where children 
are concerned. Women have more leisure than men dur- 
ing school hours, and therefore can visit thoroughly, and 
can have time for conferences and discussions w.th prin- 
cipals, teachers, and parents. 

Women, being constantly in touch with childhood, can 
better map out courses of study, and select school-books 
upon their merits. 

It has been said that women lacked business ability, and 
therefore could not serve upon an executive body. Sure- 
ly in this day of business successes by women no one can 
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bring ap the argument that they are not equal to the re- 
sponsibility in school boards. 

The women’s clubs and civic organizations are training 
hundreds in citizen righis and respousibilities, and the 
time is coming when every woman will feel responsibility 
to the city in which she lives. 

The suffrage campaign of last winter was an instructive 
one, and so paved the way that, no matter how women 
stood on this platform, they in New York city loyally 
united, the past fall, in the temporary Womun’s Municipal 
League. Realizing the necessity for continuing the work, 
the Woman’s Civic League has been permanently organ- 
ized, and this will be worked in four great divisions, edu- 
cation standing first. 

In the division of interests to be represented by the 
Good Government Clubs of our city Club E has been as- 
signed Education and Public Schools. The gentlemen 
realized that alone they could do little, so asked the 
co-operation of women prominent in broad work. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary Committee is the result. This com- 
mittee will work with Good Government Club E, sharing 
its club-house on East Eighteenth Street, aud study school 
problems. It hopes soon to secure similar committees 
in connection with other Good Government Clubs, and 
that before long the city may be so organized that in each 
district there will be a womaa’s committee to visit the 
schools, to co-operate with teachers aud principals, and 
to bring about a strong public sentiment in favor of 
larger appropriations for school purposes and a greater 
interest in advanced educational systems. 

Similar work will probably be undertaken in neighbor- 
ing cities. Surely all women will be interested in the 
matter. The agitation will spread. Then will come the 
mutual education so needful before the full co-operation 
can be realized. When it is, womanhood wil) so under- 
stand the importance of representation upon all school 
boards that it will be demanded and secured because 
based upon $rue justice and sound common-sense. 

Grace II, Dover, 


a OUR PARIS 
© LETTER 


Ts bonbonniéres on the boulevards just now are things 

of beauty and joysforever. The ‘sack of bonbons” 
is the New-Year’s visiting-card in Paris. The bachelor 
pays his debts in the houses where be has been entertain- 
ed with it, anybody at large who wants to show anybody 
else a graceful attention makes use of it, and it has just 
been decided by the ‘‘ Courrier” of the Figaro that a man 
may actually send a sac of bonbons or flowers to a jeune 
fille without compromising her. *‘‘This is a concession 
to the customs of England and America,” the Figaro goes 
on to say; ** but,” it adds, judiciously, ‘‘it were better for 
him to first ask her mother’s permission, or to send the 
bonbons first to the mother to be given to the daughter.” 
So, little by little, is the jeune fille becoming emancipated 
iv France. 

Neither she nor any one else could fail to be enchanted 
with the fairylike receptacles for sweets that replace the 
old sae, and blossom nowadays in French shop windows. 
The prettiest of all, 1 think, are les béches, worth describ- 
ing because the log of wood filled with concealed trea 
sures is a favorite French conceit, since the French have 
not yet, as a rule, forgotten the joys of the ‘‘ back log.” 
You remember perhaps the béche that was sent to Sil- 
vestre Bonnard, and how the Parma violets fell out and 
all over the floor as he opened it, while at the botiom lay 
the old mauuscript that he had been vainly seeking for 
years? The winter logs for bonbonniéres are frosted, with 
the most perfectly exquisite snowdrops and violets fall- 
ing over them, while a sort of handle rises at the end of 
trailing moss and acorns. Another pretty conceit is seen 
in the bonbonniéres representing flowers. A flower fairy, 
a tulip or a poppy with a charming little face peeping out 
of it, stands airily on a box whose cover is heaped with 
masses of the same flower. Flowers bloom everywhere 
on the New- Year's things; for the French cannot live 
without them,and when they can’t afford the real, deco- 
rate their houses with artificial ones. 

And now for the latest new gowns. The fashionable 
sales for charity have begun, and at the.‘‘ Poupouniére,” 
a bazar held at the house of the Minister of Finance by 
the women of the very smartest set iv Paris, some charm- 
ing toilettes were worn. The Duchesse d’Uzés wore a 
lovely gown of violet velvet trimmed with embroidery 
in a conventional design of pansies. It was made with a 
Louis XVI. coat with pointed basque fronts embroidered 
on each point back to the side seams with the pansy design. 
The revers followed the outline of the shoulder in shape, 
and that of the under-arm seam as far as the bust, where 
they began to slope and fall gradually to the waist-line. 
The front was filled in with lace jabois, with a cravat at 
the throat. 

Madame Gauthereau wore a very effective gown of 
black silk broché with black satin in an immense leaf 
pattern. The bodice was the combination of silk with 
mousseline de soie that is seen on half the gowns of to- 
day. The body was of the mousseline, accordion-pleated ; 
the immense sleeves were of silk, the yoke of a dainty 
shade of crevette covered with guipure, and outlined with 
bands of black tulle embroidered with jets, which in front 
came down on each side in bretelles to the belt. Madame 
Feydeau wore the same sort of blouse, but with the sleeves 
in velvet. The yoke was partly of velvet and partly of 
white cloth embroidered in jets and cabochons. The 
shape was rather new, and I hope I can make you see it, 
There came first a little round yoke of the black velvet, 
then a deep round yoke of the cloth, cut off square in 
front, but continuing over the shoulders in a wide square 
epaulette. From the two points of the epaulette went a 
narrow band of the white jetted cloth, catching up the 
elbow sleeves, which looked as though they were shirred 
on to the band, leaving great puffs on either side. An- 
other mousseline de soie blouse was worn with a bolero 
entirely made of cut steel and jets, held at the top with 
two quaint ornaments. If I perpetually describe blouses 
it is because one scarcely sees anything else. A very 
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pretty simple one was made of mignonette-green velvet, 
with a box-pleat down the middle, finished on either side 
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with fine side-pleatings of a lighter green mousseline de 
soie. The collar and helt were of dull gold passementerie, 
finished with chouz of the mousseline de soie. 1 saw this 
same effect in a more striking blouse of straw - colored 
peau de soie dotted with pink spots. The mousseline de 
soie pleatings were of pale pink, aud on cither side of the 
pleat was a wide revers cdged with a band of guipure on 
pink satin. 

The newest and most striking thing that I’ve seen or 
heard of lately was a gown worn at the premiére of Paul 
et Virginie at the Opéra Comique. It was of rose-col- 
ored pekin in two shades, which formed stripes run- 
ning vot lengthwise, but horizontally. The gown was a 
ae. moulded to the figure, and trimmed with black 

ace spangled with gold and silver, falling off the shoul- 
ders, and then in » cascade entirely to the bottom of the 
gown. The princesse shape and the bayadere stripes were 
both novelties, foreshadowing the new spring fashions. 
The only other novelty that [ have to announce is in the 
sleeves of evening dresses, in which the latest have no 
longer the effect of balloons, but of immense wings or 
bows, caught up in the centre to show the outside of the 
arm. For instance, a gown of ivory faille has the corsage 
cut in three deep points, edged with a fairylike gold em- 
broidery, and caught up to the edge of the décolleté over 
a loose flot of old lace. The sleeves are great wings of 
hydrangea velvet, wide and ample, and standing up very 
high on the shoulders. This same effect is given by rib- 
bon. <A perfectly lovely ball gown of opal satin has all 
the seams of the front of the skirt outlined with tiny pink 
roses. The bodice is of pink mousseline de soie in blouse 
effect, caught in by opal ribbons that come from the under- 
arm seams and tie in a great knot in front. From under 
this knot start ribbons, going up to the shoulders, and tied 
there in great butterfly bows to form the sleeves. An- 
other ball gown has a corsage of mousseline de soie caught 
in with Parma violets, while the large vague sleeves are 
drawn up so as to show all the top of the arm, into a 
fancy ornament. The mousseline de soie falls loosely 
over the arm, however. Another gown has the 1830 
sleeve entirely falling off the shoulders, with straps com- 
ing over the neck of chrysanthemums, and a garland of 
the same flowers outlining the skirt seams to the knees. 
One sees some of the most charming ball gowns with the 
corsages covered with strings of pearls coming from pearl 
embroidery. The embroidery is made in the exact shape 
of the décolletage, often of pearls mingled with iridescent 
beads or quaint stones, with strings of pearls or beads 
mingled with the loose diaphanous drapery of the bodice. 

Madame Alexandre, in the Rue des Petits Champs, has 
just showed us a lot of lovely things made for the trous- 
seau of a pretty American girl. A dainty little corsage 
was of mousseline de soie covered with strips of the ivory 
Valenciennes insertion and lace that are so much us ed now- 
adays, over pink merveilleux. Around the low neck went 
a bertha of the same, narrow in front and in the back, wider 
on the shoulders,and finished with chouzin front. Another 
corsage was of pale green satin, square-necked—nearly all 
low-necked dresses are cut square now—and finished with 
revers of satin, edged with the same ivory Valenciennes. 
The revers in front formed two box-pleats edged with 
little lace ruffles. A wide epaulette went over each shoul- 
der, and a revers of the same sort finished the elbow 
sleeve. A lovely corsage was in dahlia velvet, with 
sleeves of pale mauve. The front was made with a box- 
pleat, while the square décolletage was outlined with 
mink, under which were ruffles of lace, one across the 
bust and two over the shoulders. The bridal gown was 
of ivory satin, embroidered with motives of lilies in silver 
and seed-pearls. The corsage was covered with mousse- 
line de soie, accordion-pleated, with a great collar of satin 
with incrustatious of guipure. . Just one thing more out 
of this lovely outfit, and that is a long evenivg wrap in 
silver-gray cloth, with a single cape embroidered in silver 
and bordered with chinchilla, and a long stole of chinchilla 
falling in front. 

Dahlia with green is a fashionable combination that one 
sees nowadays. At Mrs. Walden Pell’s the Comtesse de 
Casa Miranda wore a corsage of dahlia satin with green 
revers. But decidedly the mode in Paris this winter is 
for black. Many of the most elegant women are in black 
brightened with color, or with iridescent jets. Mlle. Rosa 
Brick, in the new play at the Gymnase, wears one of 
the prettiest of the late creations in black gowns. It 
is made entirely of accordion-pleated tulle, in the skirt of 
which fall strings of black jet cabochons. The bodice is 
made very like that worn by Madame Feydeau at the 
‘**Pouponniére,” except that the yoke is entirely in black, 
covered with cabochons, where Madame Feydeau’s was 
in white cloth, and that it falls over the mousseline de soie 
in front. KATHARINE De Forest. 





EVENING DRESSES. 


YONS tulle of the diaphanous kind formerly called 
4 Malines is being restored to favor for ball gowns as 
the winter deepens. Of all drapery it is the lightest, 
most aerial, and most becoming. Instead of the dusky 
browns and grays in which it was once seen, it is now 
worn in snowy white above satin of the same immaculate 
tint. It may cover the entire skirt in two or three layers 
under an outer skirt finished with a hem, or else it forms 
what modistes call a shawl, covering only the back 
breadths. In the latter case the satin front is embroidered 
with silver spangles and beads, or covered with lace ap- 
pliquéd in wreaths, vines, and borders. Silver seems the 
most appropriate trimming for the white tulle and satin 
gown, and is sometimes seen in spangles over the entire 
outer skirt. Still another fashion is that of using Rhine- 
stones in the same way, but these suggest jewels in great 
abundance, and are more suitable for young matrons than 
for girls. 
Among colored tulle gowns those of pink and of pale 
violet are most often seen. These, like the white dresses, 
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have baby-waists, with the neck cut in a broad square, and 
completed by large puffed sleeves. The neck may be 
flatly finished with « band of silver galloon formed of 
spangles, or else it is surrounded by a wreath of small 
blossoms — primroses, violets, arbuius, or ivy leaves. 
When the wreath or vine is not used, flowers are arran 

as epaulettes, held above each sleeve by bows of ribbon the 
color of the tulle. 

The full short skirt hanging free from the waist down 
is as fashionable in the ballpecen as it has becothe in the 
street. For daucing dresses it is made slightly longer 
than that of walking dresses, but even in the ballroom 
it merely touches the floor in the back, and need not be 
trod upon by the most awkward dancer. 

Gaazes and chiffons perforated in eyelets and lightly 
embroidered are the fancy in Paris for veiling entire 
skirts of satin, and are wrought in a border above a hem, 
or else in seallops that fall just above the edge of the 
skirt beneath. Here the embroidered chiffon is most used 
for a baby-waist with sleeves and skirt of white satin or 
moiré, or else of the Pompadour taffeta in which young 
women delight, as it is the only brocade sufficiently 
youthful for them. Striped white satins are exceedingly 
effective for skirts, the stripes being repped like bengaline, 
and either extremely narrow, or else very wide, often quite 
as muchas two inches in breadth, with the satiu of the 
same width. 

The girl who must economize can make over the skirts 
of three or four years ago into the present godet skirt by 
putting all the material in the back, and making a new 
front fancifully trimmed with lengthwise puffs of chiffon 
or pleatings ending in fans at the foot, or else of pearl and 
silver embroidered galloon. For a tall girl three or four 
flounces are preferred to long trimmings, and may be of 
lace or of the less expensive chiffon doubled atid gathered 
or puffed, or else in accordion-pleating. 

he most useful evening dresses are those made of the 
Pompadour taffetas or the striped moirés of light colors 
that may be worn in the spring and summer as afternoon 
gowns iu the house. Usually these have two bodices, 
one cut square and low for dinner or ball gowns, the 
other of chiffon made with high neck and elbow sleeves 
of a color chosen with reference to the bouquets or Pom- 
padour blossoms of the taffeta. 

But, after all has been said, white satin remains not 
only the most fashionable but the most useful evening 
dress. It is fashionable probably because it is an adrnira- 
ble background for the trimmings of silver, pearls, and 
violets how in favor, and also because it is so generally 
becoming; but, more than all else, the econontist considers 
that it is easily furbished and refurbished season after 
season, a8 white gowns are always in vogue. If it is so 
soiled that white tulle or chiffon will not answer to cover 
it, then a color is chosen, and it reappears as a foundation 
for yellow, pink, or violet fabrics of any of the thin ma- 
terials that may be used. Older women, who prefer the 
white and black combinations recently so much worn, 
drape it with black mousseline de soie, and add some 
cerise or black velvet about the neck and waist. One 
of the prettiest white satin dresses recently shown at 
Altman’s has a band of stone-marten fur in golden- 
brown shades around the foot. The waist, pleated into 
the belt in front and back, is cut off straight across below 
the shoulders, and banded with pearl galloon in which 
are many silver pailleties. On the left shoulder, droop- 
ing ou the puffed satin sleeves, is a bunch of long-stemmed 
violets mixed with pink roses as a heading and the fa- 
vorite ivy leaves. The wide skirt, lined and stiffened 
throughout, has no other trimming than the band of 
stone-marten which borders it. 

STREET GOWNS. 

In the same rooms is a street dress of rough Irish wool 
in brown and black illuminated with threads of red and 
green silk. This midwinter gown has a° pointed tailor 
waist; the front, all in one piece, fastens on the shoulder 
and sides. There is no attempt to conceal this fastening, 
the tailor using genuine bone buttons of brown shades, 
avd working real button-holes to meet them. The sleeves 
are of the largest mutton -leg shape, andtthe collar is 
merely a straight band, and stiffly interlined. The skirt 
has five godet pleats at the back, giving a very full effect, 
because well supported by hair-cloth from belt to foot. 
The front breadths are gored and lined, though not inter- 
lined, and are finished at the foot with a fold of velvet- 
een which takes the place of braid. 

A charming dress which is something between a tailor 
gown and that of a dressmaker is of ladies’ cloth of a 
Pompeiian-red shade. The corsage curves out below the 
waist-line, because it is designed for a stout figure, which 
requires all the effect of length that can be given. Down 
the front is a very stiffish box-pleat of black satin. To in- 
sert this the cloth is cut down at the top, beginning an 
inch from the armholes, and satin is Jaid on in the shoul- 
der seams, then formed in the double pleat which tapers 
narrower at the waist. A stiff bow of satin is at the top 
of the pleat to ornament the collar, and a larger one at the 
bottom on the belt. There are also shoulder-bows of black 
sutin ribbon that do much toward concealing the shoulder 
seams. Two cut-steel buttons are set on the sides of the 
box-pleat at the top in the way seen on many French 
dresses. The belt is merely a twist of the black satin rib- 
bon, made so narrow that it does not appear to cut the 
figure in two nor add anything to the size. The sleeves 
are huge gigots. entirely without trimming. The plain 
skirt is very full, with curved folds down the side and 
back. The combination of black satin with a color is still 
in great favor, and will continue throughout the winter. 

A golf suit is interesting because made by a tailor with 
practical ideas, so that it may be used as a walking dress 
also in town and country. It is of very dark green ladies’ 
cloth of light weight, brightened by a British-red waist- 
coat. The coat is a three - buttoned cut-away, fitted in 
front by single darts and long seems. The waistcoat is 
cut low and round, and is ornamented with two rows of 
small silver buttons. A chemisette of linen with a tied 
scarf, or a plastron of the cloth, may fill the space above 
the vest. The skirt, four yards wide, falls in three pleats 
in the back, and is made up softly and lightly with only 
a lining of British-red taffeta. The pn feature of 
this skirt is its shortness, as it reaches only to the top of 
the boots all around, and is therefore admirable not only 
for golf, but for walking in snowy streets. It is also am- 

ply furnished with pockets, one being cut on each side of 
the front, and concealed by a lengthwise band of cloth. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THK VAN HELMONTS 


Spee VAN HELMONT could have dug out no 
better epithet to apply to himself and his race than 
the word which rose naturally to the top—‘‘ easy-going.” 
He knew he was ‘‘easy-going.”” The Van Helmonts had 
always been that. ‘‘Stream with the stream.” ‘‘Tout 
s'arrange.” He could hear his grandfather saying these 
things in a faraway mist of Louis XV. powder and ruf 
fles ; he remembered how he had brought home his Wat 
teau-faced bride, and how the old gentleman, bent double 
over his gold-headed cane, had bleased the pair, with a 
sceptical grimace, at the top of the moss-grown steps. 

‘* My children,” he had said, ‘‘ you have launched your 
boat on the current. However you steer, the river flows 
to the sea. Take an old man’s advice. Let it flow. 
Laissez couler.” 

Said the young wife to her husband, as soon as they 
were alone: ‘*‘ But ‘laissez couler’ means ‘let the boat 
sink /’” and she laughed the prettiest protest into his face. 
She had plenty of brains 

He stopped her mouth with a kiss. ‘‘ You are too 
young a married woman,” he replied, ‘‘to study ‘ équi 
voques.’” He also had plenty of brains, but neither had 
the art of using them 

The old gentleman, his grandfather, had made a tran- 
quil ending; he had lain on his death-bed unruffled, ex- 
cept at the wrists. His was surely a bright civilization, 
with its ‘“‘ What does it signify?” Our self-clouded cen- 
tury repeats the words, but with passionate inquiry. And, 
after all, so many things that torment us signify so exceed- 
ingly little. Yet, perhaps, none the less, we are wiser 
than our grandfathers, for “‘ it,” in their case, signified the 
French Revolution. 

The present Baron van Helmont could not, of course, be 
** pure Louis XV.” None of us can,-not even our clocks. 
You are unable—it isa stale truth—to push back the hand 
on the dial. The Baron, for instance, could not contem- 
plate dissolution with the composure of his grandsire. He 
tried hard not to contemplate it at all. ‘Live and let 
live” was one of his favorite sayings. One day, long ago, 
he had used it to close the discussion with regard to a case 
which had recently occurred, in his village, of what he 
would have labelled ‘‘ unavoidable distress.” His hobble- 
dehoy of a son—the only one then—had suddenly joined 
in the conversation. ut that means,” the boy Otto had 
said, “live well yourself, and let the poor live badly.” 
It was the first symptom. The father shrugged his shoul 
ders. . Otto must have been, if we use the scientific jar- 
gon of our day, a reversion to an anterior type. To 

* Begun in MWanrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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judge by the discrepancy of any half a dozen brothers, 
most families must possess a good many types to revert to. 

The Baron van Helmont was a good man, lovable and 
universally respected. In his youth he had enjoyed him- 
self and spent freely, as a young gentleman should do 
He had been gay, but no irretrievable scandal had ever 
been mixed up with his name. He had married a charm 
ing wife, wio had brought him a little more money. 
They had spent that together, and had quietly enjoyed 
the spending; but their friends and connections had been 
permitted to enjoy it too. The Baron had one of the fin- 
est collections of curios in the Netherlands, and also some 
very good pictures. He was a gentleman to his finger 
tips, and thoroughly cultivated. No one could possibly 
be a better judge of brie-d-brac. 

** Brie-d-brac,” said the Baroness to the pastor, ‘‘ is in it- 
self a vocation; and the best judge of bric-d-brac in Hol- 
land is better than a taker of cities.” She spoke under 
strong provocation. At intervals the Dominé would 
make himself superfluous by speaking in the Manor-house 
drawing-room of “righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come.” ‘‘As if we got drunk!” said the Baroness. 

Undeniably, the Baron wus a gentleman, courteous and 
comely. There is a story about him which he loved to 
tell, himself, in the privacy of his after-dinner circle. It 
happened in Paris, at the court of the Citizen King. The 
Baron, passing through that promiscuous capital, had re 
ceived a card for a monster reception. He went, and 
somehow got astray in the crush at the entrance, so that 
when he tried to pass in at a side door he found himself 
stopped by a gentleman-at-arms. 

** Excuse me, monsieur ; but this door is reserved for 
the members of reigning families.” 

The Baron hesitated. To withdraw was absurd. He 
straightened himself in his small but serene hauteur 

**And who am I, then ?” he said 

Entrez, mon prince.” 


But that was long ago. Unfortunately. Even while 
the Baron said ‘‘ Stream,” he regretted that his life could 
not lie stagnant in a bay, among water-lilies. And yet 
he hurried on each individual day to its close. He was 
always wanting to pick other flowers a little farther 
down the bank. 

Two sons were left him at the close of his life, and one 
of these was already annoyingly old. Between the two 
lay a couple of hillocks in the village church-yard. The 
Baroness had begged to rescue the small relics therein 
contained from the musty family vault. ‘‘The vault is 
so cold,” she said. Her husband proved quite willing to 
adopt the suggestion; he availed himself of the oppor 
tunity it gave him to put up a charming Italian marble of 
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a cherub gathering flowers. ‘‘ The Devil’s Doll,” the Cal 
vinist villagers called it. Occasionally, when her husband 
was not attending, the Baroness would go and weep a few 
quiet tears upon the hillocks. There was a chamber in 
her heart which she occasionally liked to enter, but she 
never had much objection to coming out again, 


‘I met Ursula this afternoon, Otto,” said Gerard at 
dinner. “I told her she had aroused your enthusiastic 
admiration. I fancy she was very much pleased,” He 
laughed ; the others laughed. 

Otto’s bent face sunk lower beneath a sudden thunder 


cloud. ‘“ That was an ungentlemanly thing to do,” he said. 
‘*Ungentlemanly!” The younger brother's voice had 
entirely changed its key. ‘* What on earth do you mean? 


How dare you say such a thing as that? 

A manservant was in the room. The remarks had been 
made in Dutch. The man would have understood them 
in French, but that would not have, mattered. 

‘*T mean,” responded Otto, rather awkwardly, floun- 
dering into the foreign language to which his plantation 
life had somewhat choked the inlets, *‘ that is a shabby 
thing to do, to go and tell a lady what a man has said of 
her in confidence.” 

‘My dear, not if it be a compliment,” interposed the 
Baroness, mildly ignoring, as her sex was bound to do, 
the all-important concluding words. ‘Every woman 
likes a harmless compliment.” 

‘* Not sensible women. Sensible women despise them,” 
edged in the Freule* van Borck. Nobody heeded her. 

‘Confidence! confidence!" echoed Gerard, hotly. ‘‘ Who 
talked of confidence?” He lapsed purposely into Dutch. 
‘I decline to be told,” he said, ‘‘ whether at my father’s 
table or anywhere else, that I behave in an ‘ungentle- 
manly’ manner.” 

The old Baron waved a conciliatory hand. ‘‘The 
word was unfortunate,” he admitted; ‘* but, Gerard, you 
press too heavily upon it. Glissez, n’appuyez pas, Otto 
meant to say, you had stolen an unfair advantage. He 
had doubtless been wanting to tell Ursula himself. Fie! 
what an ado about nothing! To me it is most remarkable 
that, after so long an absence, Otto should still speak 
Dutch so well.” 

The obvious retort that Dutch is spoken in Java sprang 
straight to Gerard’s lips, but he bit it down again. 

**T consider Ursula Rovers distinctly plain,” remarked 
the Freule van Borck. The Freule was the Baroness van 
Helmont’s only sister ; she had lived at the Manor-lhouse 
for years. She was what humdrum people call ‘a char 
acter,” as if all of us were not that when you shift the 
lights. 


* Title of unmarried ladies of rank. 











“She is common-looking,” said the Baroness, “but I 
think she is pretty.” 

“All women are pretty,” smiled the Baron, ‘‘even 
those whom the pretty ones think plain.” 

‘My dear,” his wife nodded across at him, “ it is a fal- 
lxcy, old as Adam, that Eve, in her Paradise, is jealous of 
all the Liliths outside.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried the sharp-faced Freule van 
Rorck ; ‘‘there are women enough yet—thank Heaven!— 
and to spare, that don’t care a cent about looks,” 

Her sister puckered up a smal! mouth into a most in- 
nocent expression. ‘If it be so,” she said, suavely, ** it 
is a merciful dispensation. God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

The two brothers sat in silence, not so much sullen as 
génés. Presently the father proposed the health of the 
one who had that day returned to them. ‘‘ We celebrate,” 
he said, with good-natured banter, *‘le retour du fils pro- 
digue, trop prodigue—de lui-méme.’ 

After the toast had been honored, he turned to his 

Jenjamin. ‘‘ You, sir,” he said, ‘prefer the fruits of 
other people’s labors. You take after your father. And, 
when the time comes, precious little you will find to take.” 
They both laughed heartily enough this time, and the 
whole family rose from table. 

Otto came out to Gerard on the terrace. ‘I am sorry I 
offended you,” he said, ‘‘ 1 meant to be angry, but not to 
be insulting.” 

Gerird’s face cleared like a poo] when the sun comes out. 
He gave his brother's hand a hearty grasp. ‘‘ Don’t speak 
of it again,” he said. I dare say | was wrong, though 
Heaven knows I didn’t mean to annoy you. You will 
find me sometimes a little thoughtless, 1 fear. You 
mustn't always take things quite as seriously as to-day, 
though. I wish you would come down to the stables 
with me, Otto; you haven't even seen my saddle-horses 

et.” 
: Mynheer van Helmont, standing, cigar in mouth, before 
the great bay-window, turned and nodded to his wife. 

“They are friends again,” he said. ‘Isn't it dreadful? 
That is the worst thing that can happen to brothers.” 

‘ What is ?” queried the Freule van Borck. 

* Why, to be friends again.” 

I like Otto very much,” said the Freule, irrelevantly, 
not comprehending 

Meyrow van Helmont laid down her bit of fluffy fancy- 


work, ‘Of course you like Otto very much, Louisa,’ 
she said. I should be exceedingly vexed did you not.” 
The Baron walked out into the after-glow. *‘ It is most 


irritating,” he mused, ‘‘ to have to say all one’s good things 
to an audience one-half of which is deaf to all meanings, 
and the other half of which is one’s wife.” 

He stood looking at the white pile which lay softly em- 
bosomed in its dark green half-circle, like a pearl set ir, 
emeralds, beneath the amber sky. He was deen}y proud 
of its possession. ‘‘ These Havannahs.” he reflected, ‘‘ are 
as excellent as if they were genuine,” and he wreathed a 
faint blue whorl on the tr inquil air. Then another thought 
struck a sudden chill > his heart. ‘To die and leave it 
all!’ He shivere¢ and returned to the window. ‘‘ Louisa,” 
he said, “ how-qbout our piquet?” 


A couple of hours later Otto stood on the same terrace, 
also¢igar in mouth. He had come out for a last smoke 
Defore turning in. He was an inveterate and uninter 
rupted smoker. It was his one weakness, and he indulged 
it to the full 

The night was perfectly still and translucent. A soft 
flutter, that was not wind, but the very restlessness of 
dreaming nature, weighted the balmy air with wandering 
gusts of incense. All creation seemed lapped in luxury, 
asleep on the breast of love 

Otto, alone in the dusk, looked up at the silent win- 
dows. The rest were gone to their rooms ; a light glim 
mered here and there. The great stable-clock boomed 
heavily eleven long, trembling strokes. ‘‘ It is home,” 
said Otto, under his breath. But he said it aloud. He 
rejoiced with tumultuous delight, for a moment, in being 
able to speak to that home from a spot where the bricks 
and mortar could hear him. His memory strayed away 
to the low house with the long verandas among the 
spreading palms. How often had he lain back there in 
his wicker lounge, his cigar a deep red spot of attraction 
umong the insect-whirl of the Indixn night, while he said 
the word out vainly to the bats and moths and butterflies! 
Home. He stood and looked—looked at the mere walls 
till his eyes were burning with physical exhaustion. fe 
was back again at last. He loved his mother very faith- 
fully. He loved his father. He felt kindly towards his 
brother. Yet, somehow, he could not control an impres- 
sion of loneliness as he turned to go up stairs. 


CHAPTER V 
LE PREMIER PAS—QUI COUTE. 


“Grap up your loins!” cried the Dominé, striking his 
only hand into the pulpit cushion. The peasant congre- 
gation, with bodies huddled awry in wondrously diversi- 
fied angles of drowsiness, nodded lower under the accus- 
tomed storm, One red-faced yawner, opening misty eyes, 
stafed. vaguely through the heat-cloud, and with some 
far perception of the preacher's meaning, hitched up his 
trousers before sinking back into his seat. 

‘For the city of Mansoul is taken, is taken while the 
garrison slept!” In the Manor-house pew, under the 
glitter of armorial gaudery against sombre oak, sat their 
Baronial Highnesses, all except Gerard, who, coming 
down too late, had found himself compelled to elect be- 
tween breakfast and church. Their Highnesses preserved 
an exemplary attitude of erect attention. It is even quite 
possible that the Freule Louisa was listening. 

To Otto the little barnlike building, in its white un 
changedness, had brought that sudden quietude of soul 
which comes upon us when the rush of life has briefly 
cast us back into a long-remembered harbor. It was good 
to be here. It was good to find nothing altered, neither 
the gaunt externals of the service, nor the inharmonious 
music, nor even the long discourse. It was good to 
breathe the atmosphere of dutiful curiosity which played 
about the heir, until at last it also sank, half sated, be- 
neath the all-oppressive heat. The crimson farm-wives 
sat perspiring under their great Sunday towers of gold- 
hung embroidery. There was not a cool spot in the 
building, except Jrsula’s muslin frock. 

As his eye rested there, Otto felt that one change at 
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least made itself manifest. Where a little lonely child 
had formerly faced the Manor-house pew, a maiden now 
sat, calm and self-possessed, her gaze neither secking nor 
avoiding his own. And suddenly he realized that he was 
growing old. 

He realized it all the more when, presently, he found 
himself walking back by the side of the pargson’s danghter, 
through wide stretches of sun-soaked corn. The older 
people had passed ahead, unconsciously hurried forward 
by the res stride of the Dominé. In that opening 
search for words which always disturbs the meeting of 
long-acquainted strangers, Otto’s soul swelled anew with 
wrath against the brother whose indiscretion had doubly 
tied either tongue. 

* Yes, everything is exactly as it used to be,” he replied 
to Ursula’s perfunctory question, when it ultimately blos- 
somed forth from the marsh of their mutual embarrass- 
ment. ‘* That struck me more especially this morning in 
church. The people are preity much the same, of course; 
at least, they look it. And so is the whole appearance of 
the place, and the odor of the fustian and the service.” 

** And the sermon?” she langhed, lamely, thinking also 
of Gerard's banter, and annoyed by her annoyance. 

But his face clouded over. She noticed this, and it put 
her still less at her ease. She hurriedly added something 
about her father’s ‘‘ coincidence,” thereby causing her 
—— to write her down insincere. 

** Nevertheless,” she continued, desperately, feeling all 
the while that she might just as well, and far better, keep 
silence, ‘‘twelve years seem to me a most tremendous 
time.” 

**That is because you are young.” 

“ Young or not, peoplé change in twelve years.” 

Gerard would have availed himself of this palpable 
opportunity to suggest something pretty ; clumsy Otto 
merely made answer, “‘My grandfather is dead.” The 
most tragic words can somehow sound funny, and Ursula, 
in her nervousness, very nearly laughed 

“I miss him,” continued Otto, quite unconsciously, 
‘‘He wasn't—childish, you know, when I went away. 
How the poor old man would have enjoyed some talks 
about my tiger-hunts! He was such a splendid shot.” 

* Have you really shot tigers?” 

“Yes.” A man always feels foolish under such a ques- 
tion as that. 

** Many ?” 

“That depends on your ideas of praportion. Tigers 
must not be confounded witb rabUNs. I have shot enough 
to be able to beg your father's acceptance of a skin when 
my boxes come.” 

They walked on for some minutes in silence, awkward 
silenge, she flicking at the corn-ears with her white para- 
s6i. Then she said, ‘I feel sorry for the tiger.” 

He answered, dryly, ‘‘ The parents of his final supper 
did not take that view. But,” he added, ‘I dare say 
you don't quite understand about wild beasts or heathen 
countries. 1 shouldn't wonder, Juffrouw Rovers, if you 
had never even crossed the frontier.” 

“No, I haven't,” she answered, shortly, much put out by 
his innocent patronage. “ And I am glad I haven't. I 
should hate to come back as people do, finding all things 
small at home. And, above all, I should hate to go to In- 
dia, a horrible place with spiders as big as my sunshade, 
and a python curled up, perhaps, under one’s pillow of 
nights. You needn't laugh; I may have forgotten the 
dreadful creatures’ names, but I know they’re there, for 
my uncle Mopius told me.” 

‘*Ah, yes, your uncle Mopius. He was out in Java, 
wasn't he?” 

‘** Yes; he was notary there, and he tells the most awful 
stories.” 

“Then don't believe them. So you would never go to 
India?’ 

** Never.” 

* Well, it’s a good thing there’s no necessity. I had to, 
yon see. People even face pythons, when they muat. 
And there's always the fun of killing them.” 

She shuddered, ‘The fun of killing,” she repeated, ‘‘I 
cannot understand at all. We are speaking different lan- 
guages, Mynhcer van Helmont. I hate the idea of killing 
anything. And do you know what I hate still more? It 
js what you call ‘a splendid shot.’ Gerard is a splendid 
ghot, like his grandfather—the finest, oe say, in the 
province. Yes, I can’t help it; I’ve often told him.” She 
plunged headlong. “I dare say you're a splendid shot. 

it it’s just my hobby. To go creep, creeping through 
God's creation, a gun in one’s hand, seeking some innocent 
life you may slay for the pleasure of slaying! Or, still 
worse, to sit in a chair and have the poor fluttering 
wretches driven in quantities on to one’s barrels! It’s 
the one thing that spoils the country for me, and only in 
the autumn I long to get away from Horstwyk. There's 
no shooting in towns.” 

“I was thinking of real sport,” he answered, with pro- 
voking meekness, “ but I dare say you are right.” 

‘Oh, I know what real sport means!” she cried, and 
her eyes flashed. ‘‘ Hallooing after some tittle palpitating 
victim with beagles or harriers or hounds! You may 
think me very stupid—I dare say you do—but I wouldn't 
shake hands, if I could help it, with a man whom I knew 
to have voluntarily ‘hunted’ anything. As for women, I 
can't believe they do it.” She broke off, in that nervous 
‘‘unstrungness " which only comes to the gentler sex, 
hardly knowing, after her sudden burst of eloquence, 
whether to laugh or to ery. 

‘** You are quite right, quite right,” he said again, but in 
his grave regard she only read A proval of her callow 
softness. They had reached a little well-known wicket, 
and he stopped. The path went twisting away, at this 
spot, from the yellow fields into the deep recesses of the 
park. 

‘* | think we separate here?” he said, and, to her amaze- 
ment, she caught a touch of regret in his tone. 

“Yes, as a rule. But papa has gone on—in honor of 
you, I suppose.” 

“Then you cannot do better than follow.” He held 
open the gate for her to pass. -‘*1 think you must for- 
give me,” he said, with downcast eyes. ‘It was only once. 
In Ireland. And we didn’t kill the fox.” 

** Because you couldn't,” she answered, fiercely. ‘‘ Or 
do people keep foxes, like stags, to uncart?” 

Her hand, in its long ‘‘Suéde” glove, closed almost 
viciously on the filmy folds of her frock. Not another 
word was exchan between them as they threaded the 
shady mazes of suddenly delicious green, but she felt that 
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he was watching her all the time out of the corners of his 
eyes. A good man ap the arousing a womanly wo- 
man’s _— indignation. Her heart beat till he saw it. 
He liked that. 


“Ah, Dominé, there was sense in your sermon!” cried 
the Freule van Borck, haranguing everybody in a group 
on the lawn. ** What I ay in your preaching Othe 
— Be penne latter-day flabbiness” —the Freule van 

rck read and misunderstood Carlyle. ‘“ Where are 
the heroes of old ?” she cried, pointing her “ churcl-book ” 
at the imperturbable Gerard, who bad come strolling out, 
cool in the coolest of flannels, to greet the clergyman. 
‘* Where, as you asked them, are Gideon, and Moses, and 
Joshua the son of Nun, that was never afraid ?” 

* We give it up,” said Gerard, gravely. ‘‘ Did the con- 
gregation know?” 

Be silent, Gerard. Your conduct is bad enough al- 
ready. Instead of remaining to scoff, you should have 

yne to pray.” It was the Buron who spoke, looking up 
rom his great St. Bernard. 

** bow to your command, sir, especially on a Sunday. 
But Aunt Louisa should not ask conundrums when the 
answers appear to have got beyond her control.” 

** was not speaking to you; I was speaking seriously,” 
replied the Freule, with lofty scorn. ‘‘ And l heneahiy 
y oe the Domiué, that the age of troubadours is 
dead. ’ 

The Dominé writhed. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he said—‘ undoubt- 
edly. Though I should hardly, myself, have employed 
the names you mentioned as examples of fearlessness—” 
He stopped in despair. ‘le Freule was grabbing, with 
her handkerchief in front of her, ut a wasp which serenely 
buzzed behind. Mevrouw van Helmont, on a garden-seat, 
against a great flare of MacMahons that looked, among 
their gold-rimmed leaves, like a mayonnaise of lobster— 
Mevrouw van Helmont seemed entirely engrossed by the 
interest of sticking her parasol into a fat bundle before 
her which wriggled and kicked. The Dominé sighed. 
This was *‘the Family.” ‘These were the temporal lords 
of his spiritual domain. He turned, wistfully, to watch 
his daughter coming across the sward, by Otto's sicv, be- 
tween gay patclies of color. 

“ You two have been renewing your acquaintance,” he 
suid. ‘*Or was there none left to renew?” 

Indeed, we are already old friends,” replied Otto, “ for 
Juffrouw Rovers has been scolding me vigorously. and 
ladies, I believe, never scold mere acquaintances.” Ureula 
bit her under lip. ‘I understand that Juffrouw Rovers 
objects to the killing of animals—all animals?” His 
heavy mustache hung unmoved as he looked across. 

**Oh, that isa fad of Ursula’s,” broke in Gerard. ‘‘ You 
should teach her her Bible better, Dominé. She admits 
that Nimrod may have been a mighty hunter, but never 
‘ before the Lord.’” 

**Gerard,” said the Dominé, with a grave flash of his 
eyes on the prodigal, ‘the Bible is a holy book. Some 
day, perhaps, you will learn, with regard to holiness, 
‘that fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’” The 
rebuke was almost a fierce one, from gentle lips. In the 
painful silence Gerard, flushing, took it like a man. 

The Baron's mild voice intervened. ‘* The daughter of 
a hero,” said the Baron, smiling and bowing, ‘‘ can afford 
to appear soft- hearted. Ursula preaches peace and her 
father preaches war. But J, were I Otto, should be most 
afraid of Ursula.” 

**Mynheer van Helmont,” answered that young lady, 
goaded almost beyond endurance, “‘I am going next 
Wednesday to my uncle Mopius, to stay with him for a 
week or two.” 

‘Coming to Drum !” cried Gerard, whose regiment was 
quartered in the smal! provincial town. He checked him- 
self. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he said. ‘* You were 
about to speak ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” cried the Baroness across from her 
seat. *‘* Your father was only going to observe something 
about eclipses of the sun. You know you were, Theo- 
dore. It’s done duty a dozen times before.” 

‘“My dear, do I deny it?” replied the Baron, sadly. 
“‘We have lived too long together. You know all my 
little jokes, Cécile. You are tired of my compliments. 
And yet, after more than forty years of marriage, | still 
address ninety per cent. to yourself.” 

‘‘But none of the new ones,” replied the Baroness, 
pouting before the whole circle like a girl. 

‘The new ones are an old man’s compliments, and, 
therefore, insincere.” He went across to her, followed 
7 the dog, and the gray couple sat laughing and flirting, 
like any poir of lovers. 

** Ah, Dominé, you needn't look sour,” said the Freule, 
her own angular face like skim-milk. ‘‘ Surely, by this 
_— you no longer expect sobriety at the Manor-house of 

orst.” 

‘I was only thinking,” replied the Dominé, softly, and 
his eyes seemed to pierce beyond the couple on the seat. 

The Freule gave a smart snap — meant not unkindly— 
to her “ church-book ” clasp. 

“But your wife is in heaven,” she rejoined, ‘‘ and 
much better off, unicss sermons mean nothing, than any- 
body here below.” 

The Dominé started, and an old scar came out across 
his cheeks, as if a whip-lash had struck him. “ Yes, 
yes,” he said, hurriedly. ‘Thank God! Ursula, I think 
it is time we were going.” 

But the spinster laid a detaining hand upon her pas- 
tor’s arm. “Surely you must admit,” she persisted, 
“that you Christians are strangely illogical. hat, to a 
Christian, is the King of Terrors? We should speak, 
not of Mors, but of Morphia!” 

This sentence was taken from the Freule’s favorite 
periodical, the Victory, in which, however, the conclud- 
ing word had been printed ‘‘ Morpheus.” 

“Yes, yes, exactly,” replied the Dominé, pulling 
away. ‘‘ You remember what Thucydides said, Freule 
Louisa? I mean, Thucydides says it’s no use discussing 
a subject unless men are agreed on the meaning of the 
terms they employ. Ursula, we must really be going. 

Your aunt has such a dislike to irregular hours.” 

“ Juffrouw Mopius!” exclaimed Otto. ‘I didn’t see 
her in church. I hope she is well?” 

Gerard burst out laughing. ‘Have you been away so 
long,” he said, ‘‘ that you have forgotten Miss Mopius’s 
Sunday headache?” 

The Dominé, who could fight men, looked as if he 
would have liked to answer something about Gerard’s 
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Sunday ailments, but he refrained, evidently feeling that 
he had already said enough. 

The two young men stood a father and daugh- 
ter as they swung away into the woodland shadows, “It 
will be rather a bore.” yawned Gerard, “ Ursula’s com- 
ing to Drum. I shall have to show the poor creature all 
over the place. 1 don’t think she ever spent a night out- 
side Horswyk before.” He lounged away to the- Baron- 
ess. ‘‘Mother, Otto is very much smitten with Ursula, 
in spite of her lamentable lack of style. I suppose he 
doesn’t notice that, after India. Has he been making 
avy terrible confessions yet about other brown damsels 
out there ?” 

The Freule van Borck shot a keen glance at her elder 
nephew’s solemn face, “‘ Yes, Otto,” she said, ‘it can’t 
be helped. Gerard's humor is part of your home-coming.” 


Meanwhile the Dominé went scudding through the 
coru as if the very wind of panic were after him, Pres- 
ently his daughter ventured to hint that the day was rath- 
er warm. 

‘“Ursula”—the Dominé’s cowardice had put him out 
of temper with all around him—*“ Ursula, I heard you 
remark to the Jonkers that you were exceedingly fond of 
your uncle Mopius. Now, Ursula, surely that was un- 
true.” 

‘It was irony, father,” the girl made answer, rather 
testily, screening her tormented face. 

‘‘Trouy ? I do not understand irony. There is no 
room for irony in the Christinn warfare. It is a sort of 
unchivalric guerilla. I'm afrail you are not always 
quite honest and straightforward, my dear. Always, in 
everything, be quite honest and straightforward, my dear.” 


When Ursula was safe in her own room she sat down 
to ery. She had never, from: her earliest recollections 
upward, enjoyed the luxury of rational grief ; an alto 
gether causeless outpouring, such as this, could there- 
fore but increase her irritation against herself. What 
did it matter, after all, if she made a good impression on 
people? She was self-conscious. With angry energy she 
dabbed her blazing cheeks and went down to luncheon, 

‘* Ursula, my dear child, your face-is al! blotchy,” said 
Miss Mopius. ‘‘I make no doubt you are going to have 
the measles ; they are very prevalent in the village. Did 
you sneeze during service? Roderigue, did you notice if 
Ursula sneezed during service? No, you are no good in 
church ; you only think of your sermon. Well, Ursula, 
I must give you some Sympathetico Lob. You may be 
thankful you have an aunt whose own health is so bad 
that she doesn't care at all about infection.” 

The Dominé. looked up uneasily. His coffee tasted 
bitter, like remorse. 

‘* Or is it hay-fever?” said Miss Mopius; ‘* that begius 
with sneezing. I must get my little Manual and see.” 
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THE GREEK DANCE AT MEGARA. 
BY E. F. BENSON, 
See illustration ov double page, Supplement. 

NCE a year only is the little town of Megara roused 
O from that sleep which is the peculiar privilege of 
just and unenterprising country towns to a sudden but 
brief vitality, and even then it awakens not to a sense of 
responsibility or duty, but to adesire to dance. Neigh- 
boring towns, especially Athens, give it much encourage- 
ment on this day, and run as many special trains as there 
are evgines on the line 

Megara is a typical Greek country town. It stands on 
® small hill at the top of a broad fertile plain stretching 
down to the sea, green at Easter-time with wheat already 
getting tall,and gray with olives. The main railway of 
Greece, from Athens to Patras, runs by it, and it has the 
excitement of six trainfuls per diem stopping at its station 
and regaling themselves on Turkish coffce, resined wine, 
and hard-boiled eggs. The refreshment-room may boast 
of other attractions, but, personally, I have never seen 
them. The modern town is on the site of ancient Meg 
ara, but no remains have been discovered there, and even 
the ubiquitous archeologist passes it by. But once a year, 
on the Tuesday after the Greek Easter, Megara is en féte. 
All down one side of the square which lies in the centre 
of the town are erected green booths, made of branches 
of fragrant pine from the woods on the higher ground, 
and the whole population turns out to welcome its friends 
and enjoy itself. And they dance, with short intervals for 
light refreshment, from dewy morn to dewy eve. 

The love of dancing is inherent in the Greek nation. 
They do not dance particularly well, but they are very 
fond of it, I once came upon an elderly man dancing 
all by himself in the middle of a lonely field in the heart 
of Arcadia, But on this one day in the year dancing be- 
comes a serious business. Men and women do not dance 
together in couples, but separately, the men in groups by 
themselves. The general action of the dance is simple. 
Half a dozen or a dozen men join hands, the first in the 
line being the leader. On him the dance entirely depends ; 
he introduces steps and figures to suit his own fancy, 
and the others move after him in,a circle, advancing or 
going back accordiug to his lead, keeping time with him, 
but performing nothing more intricate than a sort of 
chassé. The leader advances, holding the hand of the 
man next him, in time to the music, with one arm thrown 
up, as in the Highland schottische, and pointing his toes 
with much care. Then, after a dozen paces, he will let 
go of his neighbor, and execute a quicker step by himself, 
throwing his legs up high, and twirling round on the tips 
of his toes, with his fustinella standing out from his waist 
like the skirt of a ballet-girl. Then he joins the others 
agnin, and the dance moves on. 

The men are dressed in Albanian costume, and are cer- 
tainly very picturesque figures. They wear a red fez with 
a long tassel, a short jacket without sleeves, and richly 
embroidered, like the jackets of syces in Cairo, a white 
Sustinella (petticoat) laced very tightly round the waist and 
reaching to the knees, and white linen riding - breeches 
with white gaiters, tied round the knee with embroider- 
ed and tasselled garters. On their feet they have red 
leather shoes, with embroidered borders, and large red silk 
tassels on the tins of theirtoes. The size of the fustinella 
is the sign of rank. The mayor of the village, for in- 
stance, will have a fustinella which, perhaps, is wound 
round his waist fifteen or twenty times, so that the outer 
row sticks out from his body at an angle of about forty- 
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five degrees, the whole intervening space between it and 
his legs being a mass of snowy linen, fold on fold. The 
plebeian, however, has only one or two rows of Sustinella, 
which hang straight down from his waist to his knee<. 

The men, without doubt, are the best dancers, and no 
one knows it better than themselves. The smartest dressed 
dancer and the best leader have always acrowd round them, 
and they. perform their parts-with the most portentous 
gravity, knowing perfectly well that they are things of 
beauty. The leader has all the airs and graces of a skirt- 
dancer; he executes his shuffles and double cuts with 
the utmost precision and delicacy; he holds the hand of 
his neighbor high in the air, arching his elbow, and 
sticking out bis little finger. I saw an amateur pho- 
tographer ask one of the leaders if he might photograph 
him. The man was immensely gratified, but consented 
with the air of onc conferring a great favor, and the pho- 
tographer set up his camera and said he was ready. 
But the Greek was not. He retired to a booth near, bor- 
rowed a looking-glass, and proceeded to arrange himself. 
He combed his hair, he twirled his mustache, he dusted 
his jacket, he brushed his shoes, he was dissatisfied with 
his beard—his beard by a natural transition led back to 
his mustache, and the photographer had to wait a full 
quarter of an hour. 

For that day the dancers are the great men; and the 
orchestra—a violin, a drum, and a species of ocharina— 
though their social equals on every other day in the year, 
hok! the position that the band does to the dancers in a 
London ballroom. ‘Their business is to make music, and 
they have no other status. The dancing begins about six 
in the morning, and continues till about eleven. Then the 
dancers satisfy the inner man, and begin again about two, 
and dance till evening. Each dance lasts about half an 
hour, and at the end of each some admiring friend ‘‘stands” 
a glass of wine all round. I held the proud position of 
admiring friend on one occasion, and entered into conver- 
sation with the choragus. 

He. ** Do you have wine in England?” 

I. ** Yes, but we don’t grow it there. 
France.” 

That was a mistake. It gave him a poor idea of Eng- 
land. England and I sank two pegs in his estimation. 
But worse was to follow. 

He. *‘ Do you have dances in England?” 

I. ** Yes; very often.” 

He. ‘* Do you dance like this?” 

I (in the Kost of the moment). “‘Oh dear no; men and 
women dance in couples.” 

His wonder distilled itself into contempt, and the dance 
was resumed. 

But though the native spectators crowd round the men's 
dance, foreigners, for the most part, gravitate towards 
the women, who dance by themselves. Until one knows 
that a Greek woman's dress is perhaps half her dowry, 
and that the silks and embroideries are handed down from 
mother to daughter, and added to by each, it seems quite 
inexplicable how poor country people can be so magnifi- 
cent 

On their heads they have either an entire cap, or, at any 
rate, three or four rows across the forehead, of gold and 
silver coins strung together and overlapping one another 
like a fish’s scales. Over that they wear a long silk veil, 
with threads of red or gold running through it, reaching 
down the back as far as the waist. A dress of silk or cot- 
ton covers them from shoulder to ankle; over this they 
wear a sleeved jacket open in front, and a silk embroidered 
apron, Their breasts are covered with chains and rows of 
coins, and those who are very chic have rows of bright 
blue beads which come from Manchester. 

The women dance in much the same manner as the 
men, though the leader is less enterprising; and as uo self- 
respecting orchestra will waste its sweetness on women, 
they accompany their dance by singing. To an ear unac 
customed to Greek music the tunes they sing resemble a 
series of shrill cries and screams more than a melody, 
but there is something extraordinarily quaint and pleas- 
ing about the whole effect. 

And now that we have looked at a few of the details of 
the scene, let ds go a little way off and tuke a broader 
view. The dances take place on two little level places on 
the side of a small hill. Higher up on the hill stand rows 
of booths made of fir branches, and poles decked with 
bright-colored ribbons. To the right you see the brown 
roofs and mud-brick walls of the town clustering up from 
the plain. Allround you are fields of green corn and olive 
groves, and just in front of you are the lines of dancers; 
below and ‘ies to you are the women, their dresses shin- 
ing out brightly in the sun, which touches the gold lace and 
the coin-caps at a hundred points; above, and scarcely less 
gay, are the men, and from this little distance the shrill 

voices of the women somehow mingle with the sound of 
the violin, the drum, and the ocharina, into a vague, har- 
monioys expression of gayety, which cannot be scrutinized 
too closely, but which seems exactly the right sound for 
the sight. The whole scene is vivid. picturesque, charac- 
teristic. 

Much has been said lately to the discredit of the Greek, 
but no one has ever thought of denying that he has an 
eye for color. There are certain moths which, like the 
chameleon, have the instinct to assimilate themselves to 
the color of their surroundings, and the same phenomenon 
may be noticed in the human race. Under our gray skies 
om east winds we dress, as is natural, in grays and 
browns, we eschew vivid ties, and cultivate quiet suitings. 
But the Greek is the child of the sun, and to the sun he 
adapts himself. By Easter, summer has come, and day 
by day the sun walks through a sky in comparison with 
which our bluest days are colorless. The sea is as blue as 
the sky, the land as green as the sea. Thick through the 
corn-fields have spruvg up poppies, beside which English 
poppies look yellow and: jaundiced; the hills, it is true, 
are pearly gray, but the cistus flashes white, and the scarlet 
anemone bursts with color. 

And from the earliest time the Greek has taken the 
character of his surroundings. When King Agamemnon 
was lord of rich Mycene he drank his wine, as the exca- 
vations have told us, from bowls of gold, and when he 
would wash his hands the slave brought in a pitcher of 
water covered with spirals and lines of red, so vivid even 
now that the walls of the Mycene Room at Athens, 
which are bright enough, look dull beside it. In later 
days, when Phidias and Pericles made a fitting home for 
the Maiden of the Acropolis, they built it of white marble, 
and painted the eaves of her roof brilliant red and blue. 
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Her statue was of ivory and gold, and her cyes were pre- 
cious stones. And that appreciation of brilliant color has 
lasted to this day, and nowhere docs it appear more vivid 
ly than at the Megura dances. 

Since the days of Pericles ond the rout of Dionysus, 
spring has always been the season for duncing in Greece, 
and the dances have always been serious things. The old 
folk-lore notion that the dance awoke the powers of the 
slumbering carth, and transformed winter into spring, 
that it induced Dionysus to touch the young vines with 
his thyrsus, and make them burst out into leaf and flower, 
has, of course, gone the way of all beautiful superstitions; 
but still, at the same time of the year, when the land is 
bursting with its annual renewal of life, the crowds flock 
out into many country villages and celebrate this yearly 
dance as they have done since the days when Dionysus 
still strolled through the vineyards, and Pan was to be 
found in some elcft of the rock, goat-footed, ivy-crowned. 
For civilization claims its victims, and demands, like Mo- 
loch, its continual feast of childlike ideas and preity su- 
perstitions. 


PARIS TOILEKITES FOR AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING. 
Sec illustrations on page 24 


ROWN velvet dresses are in great favor this season. 
They are worn by elderly and young women, and by 
brunettes with high color as well as by blondes, and are 
especially becoming to the latter, 1s they form an effective 
background for their delicate tints. The model illustrated 
is of seal-brown velvet, trimmed with bands of sable fur 
of entirely different shades of brown, yet harmonizing 
perfectly. The corsage is made of cream-white satin, cov 
ered smoothly with creamy guipure lace, and the high 
collar is of an insertion of this lace draped over satin and 
fastened in the back with a satin chou. ‘The corselet is of 
perforated velvet, showing the satin and lace through eye 
lets that are embroidered around with.fine jet beads. This 
corsclet is pointed high on the bust, while the back is cut 
straight across, giving the effect of a lace yoke*edged by 
bands of fur. A touch of black is added in a belt o black 
satin, tied in front in a large Lavalliére bow. The large 
sleeves are of plain velvet. The skirt is very simply fash 
joned and bordercd with fur. 

This model, which is from the Maison Bresson Chaudet, 
of Paris, would be effective made up in green velvet witi 
mink bands, or in dark fuchsia red with chinchilla trim- 
mings. Black velvet gowns made by this design are bor- 
dered with any of the popular fox furs, gray, silver, 
brown, or black. 

Fur borders have long been used on evening dresses, 
but a dinner gown illustrated herewith shows a new way 
of using fur on full-dress toiletics. The gown is of pear! 
gray satin, and the fur is Russian sable of dark brown 
shades. A low corsage in blouse form is ornamented in 
front with a broad flat pleat of sable fur, terminated at 
top and botiom with a bow of satin. On each side of the 
fur band are drooping clusters of Parma violets, makin 
acharming combination of colors—pearl gray, brown, ond 
violet. The puffed satin sleeves are laid in large pleats, 
the outer side holding an embroidered band of iridescent 
beads, while the remainder is powdered with spangles. 
Points of sable are mounted as epaulettes upon the sleeves, 
and are very becoming next the white bare neck. A train 
of unusual length is added to the skirt, and a sable border 
surrounds it, while cascades of violets trim the sides with 
graceful effect. 
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*Tarny Awe,” the charming home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Cable, at Northampton, Massachusetts, was 
recently the scene of a double celebration—their own 
silver wedding and the marriage of their eldest daughter. 
This is the young woman whose birth moved her father 
to ‘drop into poetry ” in the only verses he has ever pub- 
lished, the lines running: 

“There came to port, the other day, 
The queerest little craft, 
Without a stitch of rigging on. 
I looked and looked ied tanabed. 
“It seemed so strange that she should come 
Acroes that stormy water, 
And anchor there, right in my room, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter!” 

—Miss A. L. Hayward, the librarian of the Cambridge 
Public Library, who was recently killed by a fall while 
rearranging shelves, has been paid a hearty tribute by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, who said, at the late meeting of 
the Massachusetts Library Association, that although Miss 
Hayward had no special connection with the community, 
she would probably be missed by more people than any 
other woman in the city, because of her position as a 
librarian, and the fact that she, as a lover of art, had im- 
pressed her tastes upon the community. 

—The four daughters of the Grand-Duchess Alice of 
Hesse, who were all brought up in the most straitencd 
circumstances, have. all made wealthy marriages. The 
youngest, Princess Alix, the bride of the Czar, has prob- 
ably made the most brilliant match, but Princess Irene, 
the wife of Prince Henry of Prussia, and Princess Eliza- 
beth, who married Grand-Duke my of Russia, have 
done well, even for princesses, while Prince Louis of Bat 
tenberg, the husband of Princess Victoria, is charming and 
handsome, and has an excellent fortune besides. 

—The readers and lovers of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
Perlycrosa will be interested to learn that the author has 
disguised places and people in it so thinly that the ori- 
ginals are readily identified. Culmstock, Devon, where 
the old yew-tree still grows on the top of the old church 
tower, is described as ‘* Perlycross.” The ‘‘ Beacon” is to 
be seen among the Blackdown hills, whose name is un- 
changed in the tale. The “‘ Pumpington” is the Welling- 
ton valley, and the ‘‘ Perle” is the river Culme. The de- 
scription of the customs, superstitions, and speech is all 
true to life, as it well may be, for Mr. Blackmore’s father 
was curate in charge of Culmstock, and the writer speaks 
whereof he knows, as he does in Lorna Doone. 
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THE MOTHER HOUR. 
BY HARRIBT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


e) LITTLE ghosts beside the fire, 
Dear little ghosts with wistful eyes, 
Who come when at the even-time 

The other children’s happy cries 
Fill all the ruddy air with mirth, 
And make it summer round the heartn! 


Dear little souls come home again 
With the large wisdom in your gaze 
That penetrates the farther skies 
And knows the light of wider ways, 
I will not think that you are sad 
lo see the other children glad! 


Around their mother’s neck they hang, 
Their heads upon her shoulder rest, 

They say their prayer beside her knee, 
Their hair by her slow hand caressed; 

She laughs at their familiar quips, 

She kisses them with her warm lips. 


But you, O darlings, feel no pang, 
Since your clear eyes may see the trace 
Beneath the smile, beneath the rose, 
Your going left upon her face; 
You only would that she might know 
Your joy in hovering round her so 


The grave is deep, the grave is cold— 
[t matters nothing now to you 

Who found your pathway long ago 
Beyond the sun, beyond the blue, 

Yet come with unforgetting flight 

To add your blessing to the night. 


And though her arms are full of them, 
Singing old songs full sweet and low, 
And all the other golden heads 
In the soft firelight bloom and glow, 
O tender little souls and true, 
You know her heart is full of yout 


A WOMEN’S BICYCLE RACE 


See illustration on page 29. 


ABROAD. 


( VYCLING, which has of late so rapidly gained popular 

favor in England, France, and America, is gradually 
winning its way also among the conservative women of 
Germany. The ladies there, however, have not as yet 
adopted a serviceable bicycle costume, and struggle along 
on theic wheels weighted and clogged by cumbersome old- 
fashioned petticoats. As shown in our sketch, the gen- 
eral effect of the dress worn by the women in this recent 
race meeting at Halensee near Berlin is clumsy and un- 
attractive. Probably lady cyclists in Germany will soon 
perceive the need of an appropriate costume for the wheel 
aud the road. Meanwhile they are to be congratulated 
that the new form of out-door exercise has won its way 
over earlier prejudice, and no doubt health, good spirits, 
and bloom will follow in the wake of the new amusement. 


A FIN DE SIKCLE PRODIGAL. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 
r i young people's love-story began at Cairo. 

At least six of the dozen Americans at the long table 
in the lower end of the salle d manger of Shepheard's 
Hotel took amiable interest in the progress of the “‘af- 
fair’ between the pretty American girl, travelling with her 
parents and brother, and the tall physician, her country- 
man, accompanied by his mother. 

It was through no contrivance of his that Philip Hone’s 
plate was Jaid next to Freda Fitz-Smith’s on the evening 
of their arrival. A golden disk pressed into the profes- 
sionally hollowed palm of the waiter-in-chief next day 
made the seats of the party a fixture during their stay. 

James Fitz-Smith, of Buffalo, New York, was rich 
enough to afford a year’s holiday ‘‘on the other side,” 
and to take his family with him. He was sensible enough 
to value the society of people better bred and better edu- 
cated than himself, without discounting these unpurchas- 
able advantages by comparison of their means with his. 
On the third day of the Hones’ stay in Cuiro there was a 
junction of the two parties in an excursion to Heliopolis 
and the Ostrich Farm. On the fourth evening, as the 
millionaire smoked the cigar of affluence and amity with 
Dr. Hone after an excellent dinner, the elder man invited 
the younger, and through the son the mother, to go up 
the Nile on his dahabeeyah. 

If his purse-pride was chafed by the insistence of the 
pair upon bearing a just share of the expense of the voy- 
age, the business side of him applanded the stipulation. 
With all his shrewdness he deduced from the circum- 
stance an erroneous conclusion as to the worldly wealth 
of his guests 

Otherwise be would not have bent a tolerant eye upon 
the naseent intimacy of his only daughter with the fine 
young fellow, to whom he confessed that he had ‘‘ taken a 
shine the minute he set eyes upon him.” Birth and breed- 
ing are negotiable paper in the eyes of the Fitz-Smiths of 
our generation. Join to these an income that warranted 
the widowed mother’s residence in Paris during the three 
years spent by her son in his medical course, and which, 
when he had taken his degree, enabled them to make the 
grand Continental and Egyptian tour, travelling first-class 

and, as Fitz-Smith pére and Fitz-Smith mere agreed, 
“they could afford to let the dear child choose a partner” 
(I am afraid the father said ** pardner”’) *‘ for herself.” 

‘I have money enough to do well by my child,” said 
the fond parent, hitting his glossy shirt front a rap just 
below the central diamond stud. ‘‘We made a love- 
match, and she shall too, if she likes. And this boy will 
make his mark, mind me, Mrs. 8.!" 

While the idea of lessening the number of Smiths in the 
land was borrowed from his ambitious spouse, our self- 
made man fathered it with affectionate pride. Envious 
and poorer men averred that the middle name bestowed 
upon him by his respectable parents was Francis, the 
which, having been degraded in American fashion to a 
curtailed initial, lent itself easily to the ends of the rising 
family. That James Fitz-Smith should, even in the in- 
nermost recesses of conjugal confidence, ~~ with the de- 
spised S. was a proof of secure footing in his present 
sphere. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Mrs. 8.” (for the owner’s use only) liked the Hones 
the more for the accidental discovery of their blood-rela- 
tionship to certain “ very big bugs ”—as she denominated 
them to her nominal lord and master—in national history. 
The woman's heart under her tailor-made corsage was 
furthermore swayed Philipward by his noble stature and 
face, his distinguished bearing and graceful attentions to 
herself. , 

The Fitz Smith yacht met the united parties at Alex- 
andria. The protests of the Hones were borne down with 
hospitable violence, and they became veritable guests on 
board in an idyllic cruise among the gean Islands, tack- 
ing from one storied abode ot beauty and home of song 
to another, until the Fredonia dropped anchor in the Pireus 
one glorious Saturday morning, when earth, sky, and sea 
were in the perfect tune which is the visible harmony of 
nature. 

On the Tuesday afternoon following, Mrs. Hone sat 
alone upon the sun-steeped turf of the hill which enclosed, 
in the side toward the Parthenon, the dungeon of Socrates. 
Mrs, Fitz-Smith had a headache, and her husband an en- 
gagement with the American consul. Like most other 
rich citizens of our republic, he had a “ pull” upon na- 
tional—that is to say, political—wires, and carried with 
him a despatch- box full of letters to United Stutes officials 
abroad. . The day was divine, and in-door lounging not to 
be thought of. It followed that the young people had 
sallied forth under Mrs. Hone’s indulgent chaperonage for 
a stroll over Mars Hill, and a view of the classic city 
from a neighboring eminence. They had ‘‘done” the 
prison with levity that Freda excused pleadingly to the 
lenient critic: 

** We couldn’t behave so, you know, dear Mrs. Hone, if 
we really believed that the immortal old pagan ever 
drank the hemlock here, and was advised by his physician 
to walk about until his legs were weary, then to lie down 
and die.” 

Both women were laughing, as she spoke, at the pranks 
of the two young men at the back of the cell. Frank 
Fitz-Smith, a pleasing specimen of the jeunesse dorée of 
America, lay upon the floor, gasping forth: 

“Remember my vow to sacrifice a cock to Zsculapius! 
Xantippe can tell you where to buy a rooster cheap!” 

Philip Hone, watch in hand, knelt beside him, his fin- 
gers upon the sufferer’s pulse. 

“ Athenian air and Athenian scenery have intoxicated 
us all, I think,” Mrs. Hone had said, leaning upon her 
son’sarm inthe ascent. ‘‘I have laughed all the strength 
out of my limbs. I will sit here and wait for you, if you 
are bent upon going all the way up.” 

The Greek dragoman, too well used to the vagaries of 
American tourists to express surprise or amusement, was 
left in charge of the matron, while the others climbed to 
the ruins of a small temple upon the summit of the bill. 
The guide withdrew to a respectful distance and fell into 
eg repose, his arms crossed, his liquid dark eyes a 

ank. 

Mrs. Hone sighed heavily; both hands were tossed out- 
ward in a gesture that was at once passion and relief, und 
fell heavily, one across her knee, the other upon the turf 
beside her. 

‘* | was very near hysterics!” she muttered behind her 
teeth. 

Right before her arose the Acropolis, the matchless 
templed crown whitely majestic against the dreaming 
heavens. On a lower ledge was the site of the Temple of 
sculapius, upon which the glazing eyes of the dying 
philosopher may have rested in recalling his vow. The 
dark rough sides of Mars Hill were at her left, a staircase 
rudely hewn in the rock now the sole vestige of Are- 
opagite possession. To the right towered Pentelicus; far 
down the on occupied by the modern city an evergreen 
grove indicated where Plato had taught and Aristotle 
reasoned. A subtle air of refined repose abides eternally 
with the Athens beloved of Minerva, and dear to scholars 
of every ceutury and clime. In all her wanderings Mrs. 
Hone had seen nothing fairer, nothing that appealed with 
such silent eloquence to the intellect that made ber a con- 
genial companion for her scholarly son. 

To be bere and thus was the fulfilment of a dream 
they had indulged since they studied the liad together. 
She bad reminded him of it this morning as they stood in 
the balcony of her chamber gazing toward Hymettus. 

* If this sort of life could go on forever, 1 could ask no 
more of fate!” he broke out, abruptly. ‘‘I fairly loathe 
the thought of going home!” 

** Your work and your career are there, my boy. This 
is but a breathing-spell—the valley between two Hills of 
Endeavor. One can hardly call this ‘life,’ in the higher 
and more earnest sense of the word—” 

He interrupted ber irritably: 

** You are talking of the conventional American idea of 
active life. Work! work! work! Money! money! money! 
I hold that a life of scholarly leisure, in which a man 
could have time and opportunity for accumulation of 
mental wealth, to stud y glorious works of art, and to feast 
eyes and soul apen sublime scenery, is far nobler than the 
routine of patching human bodies at so many dollars a 
stitch. In serving myself, 1 serve humanity. If ever 
man were to make the best of himself as a unit, the mil- 
lennial problem would be solved. If our means justified 
me in remaining abroad I should not return to the lucre- 
loving land of my birth for twenty years to come. 

* Mother!” with sudden vehemence, ‘‘I would mortgage 
my immortal soul for the right to accept Mr. Fitz-Smith's 
invitation to travel with his party for six months longer! 
He spent an hour last night trying to persuade me to do 
this. He would not take ‘No’ for an answer, and to get 
away from him I engaged to speak to you. I do not 
mean to kick against the pricks, but it is not easy to be 
philosophical when a man dying of thirst watches the run 
of water just out of his reach.’ 

He turned on his heel and left her—almost rudely. 
They bad had no opportunity to speak together except in 
others’ hearing since. He had not meant to hurt her, but 
the pain was still so new and sharp that she hardly sup- 
pressed a groan as each word recurred to her like the 
prick of an electric needle. 

For her the story I am telling began twenty-seven years 
before she ever saw Cairo. She had borne and buried 
four children before her husband fell, a hero-victim to 
an epidemic of diphtheria in the neighborhood where he 
ministered as the beloved physician. This son, his name- 
child, was born two days after his father was buried. The 
widow was, by Dr. Hone’s will, sole legatec of his estate. 
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She was reckoned a woman of substance in Midchester, 
a handsome suburb of the Quaker City, She had the 
homestead to which she had come asa bride almost forty 
years ago, avd an ample income for one of her modest 
iasies. She had kept up house and grounds and held her 
place in society for her son's sake. For his sake she had 
also kept herself up in body and in mind. He must never 
look to her and be disappointed in anything he hoped to 
find, Every invested dollar.every accumulated crumb 
of knowledge, was added to what she held in trust for 
Philip. When he told her of his intention to follow his 
father’s profession, she could not sleep all through the 
following night for her transport of solemn gladness. 

‘Mine eyes have seen Thy salvation!” was the cry of 
her soul, but not in the abandon of the Nune dimittia, 
She longed more than ever to live; to see with her bodily 
eyes her son set h in the affectionate confidence of 
those who had loved and honored his father. She even 
hoped—and rejoiced in the hope—to take his wife to her 
heart, and, like comforted Naomi, to lay his son ig her 
bosom and become a nurse unto him. 

Step by step she had gone with him through college, 
and, as he declared laughingly, taken his degree with him. 
She revived her school-girl knowledge of French months 
before she accompanied him to Paris, and was a help, not 
a hinderance, to him when the language became an every- 
day necessity. Lest he might deny himself something re- 
quisite to full preparation for his professional career, she 
hid from him the knowledge of certain losses that had 
befallen her in the past year, and sold out valuable shares 
of stock upon a falling market to procure funds for the 
tour upon which his heart was set. But yesterday she 
had negatived a petition from the tenant of the Midchester 
house for a renewal of the lense. She was coming home 
in six weeks, she had said in her letter. To the husband 
of the niece who was like a daughter to her she had 
written by the same mail to have the closed office in the 
wing of her home opened and put in perfect order, even 
directing him to have the brass plate lettered ‘* Dr. Philip 
Hone ” burnished and restored to its place upon the door. 

‘**T am homesick,” she confessed to this friend, “ and at 
sixty-two homesickness and heart sickness are synony- 
mous, ‘My heart is like a bird, and sings’ as cach rising 
sun reminds me that I am ‘a day's march nearer home.’” 

Up to the date of their departure from Paris, Philip bad 
sympathized with this joyful anticipation. 

And later than that! The musing figure stirred uneasi- 
ly under the flash of memory that recalled the happiest 
incident of the voyage from Brindisi to Alexandria. The 
sun was setting on one side of the ship, the moon was ris- 
ing on the other, and they two stood alone upon the cap- 
tain’s bridge, revelling in the wondrous effect of pale and 
ardent lights mecting and blending into neutral steel blue 
in mid-ocean. Standing there, leaning upon the railing, 
her lover-son’s arm about her, she listened with full heart 
and eyes to his praises of her as woman and mother, and 
his dreams of accomplishing what ber hopes had painted 
of his future. All that she had done to merge her inter- 
ests, her very existence, in his had not sufficcd to spoil her 
splendid son. 

These parrenus /—the elders flashy and meretricious, 
the juniors light of head and heart—had reversed the eur- 
rents of his life. They had drained her heart of hope, 
and left it vo better than adry sponge. She knew her 
boy too well to flatter herself with false hopes of a return 
to former ways of thinking and feeling. She was be- 
reaved. 

** Madame knows the asphodel?” 

The guide stood at her side, a bunch of insignificant 
blossoms in his hand. She took them listlessly, thanked 
him, and out of politeness asked what kind of root the 
plant had. He brought her what looked like a handful 
of dwarf sweet-potatoes from a ploughed ficld near ‘by. 
There were ten tubers in the cluster. 

“ And all together produced that one mean flower!” she 
ejaculated, contemptuously, tossing the tangle of roots 
aside. In another moment she reached out an arm to pick 
it up; her countenance had changed. ‘‘I will take the 
poor thing home and try it in American soil, although” — 
more to herself than to him—‘‘ things behave in the same 
way over there sometimes.” 

The man offered to pack it in a tin box with moss to 
keep it moist. It was hardy, he said, and took kindly to 
almost any soil. 

“It ought to be hardy!” the lady answered, with the 
same queer look she had bent upon the tubers in picking 
them up. 

He wondered if she were eccentric even for an Ameri- 
can. She was gazing abstractedly up the hill to where 
the young people stood, apparently admiring the broad 
reach of landscape. 

** All those roots!” she seemed to arouse herself to say, 
presently. ‘‘And this mean little flower is what came 
of it!” 

The dragoman adapted himself laboriously. *‘ As ma- 
dame has remarked, it is the way of the world,” he said, 
in French, which he spoke better than English. 

“Very true.” 

She pitied herself as she might pity a third person and 
a stranger. The bitter awakening of the parent to the 
truth that must break upon her, early or late, that she can 
no longer make her child’s happiness is always a horrible 
astonishment. To this mother it was cruel as the grave. 
The knowledge of her ability to serve him, to ministér to 
his needs and gratify his tastes, was so knit into her bging 
that the whole web of life was dragged awry in the effort 
to withdraw the shining thread. 

It was odd that, for all the deadliness of her heart-throes, 
she noticed a group collected in the court-yard of a wine- 
shop below the hill. Two men, in the white uniform of 
the Greek soldier which Philip had likened to a ballet- 
dancer's costume, were chatting with three women. Two 
of the women wore scarlet cloaks. From the house came 
the sound of men’s voices singing—not a drinking glee, 
but a plaintive air that might be a love-song. The breeze 
blew softly past; the smell of fresh earth and young 
grasses and spring buds was in the air; the sunshine was 
clear and pure as upon the top of an exceedingly high 
mountain. She wished that Philip were here to enjoy 
color and music and perfumed sunlight with her. 18 
sympathy in her most exalted moods was unfailing. 

‘IT must learn to live without it!” catching herself up 
sharply. ‘‘Iam only his mother. The parents must pro- 
vide for the children, not the children for the parents. It 
is God’s law. His will be done!” 
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She was ready for dinner that evening when Philip 
knocked at her door, It was a smiling face that turned 
from the mirror to look approvingly at the goodly figure, 
that was at its best in evening dress. Her lips stirred in- 
audibly with words projected upon her brain: 

** See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is 
none like him among ali the ?” 

It was not the first time she had recalled the text in the 
same connection since her boy had come to stand from 
his shoulders aud upward higher than his fellows. 

He divined the thought—or the purport thereof—before 
she could speak, and was handsomer for the flush and 
laugh it excited. 

“ Ah, those mistaken eyes!” he said, taking her into his 
strong young arms. ‘When everybody else sees that 
your white crow is a dingy bird when compared with his 
mother! Not one-hundredth part as good-looking, not 
one-millionth part as dear and gracious and lovely—and 
forgiving! Mother, darling! I was a brute this morning. 
Will you forget every word I said? It was the maduess 
of a moment. Iam heartily-ashamed of it.” 

‘Lam not sure that it is wise to forget it, love. Sit down, 
There are yet fifteen minutes to spare before dinner. Now 
tell me just what Mr. Fitz-Smith’s proposition was, and 
what you felt then that you would like to do. Perhaps 
it can be arranged to the satisfaction of all parties.” 

He was unwilling to reopen the discussion, betraying 
by his reluctance that it was a sore subject. What good 
could come of talking or of thinking over the unatinin- 
able? He had behaved like a spoiled baby and cried for 
the moon—that was all of it—and much more of the same 
sort, until, when she had persuaded him to spesk ration- 
ally and listen patiently, they had but ten minutes left. 

A fateful ten minutes that altered the course and com- 
plexion of two lives. He followed her into the dining. 
room, his eyes starry with gladness, his color quickene:| 
by the rush of eager hope and exullant anticipation. His 
manner was more tender to his mothcr than ever before 
in the sight of strangers; his watchful care of her every 
motion and possible need was inimitable in spontaneity 
of grace. 

**He is as gloriously beautiful as the Olympian Her- 
mes,” said a titled woman to Mrs. Hone, in the course of 
the evening. ‘If one could imagine a happy Hermes!” 

(To ue oontinuED.) 


SABLE CAPE WITH TOQUE AND MUFF. 
See illustration on front page 


Fu capes, cut very full to fall in many godet pleats, 
are favorite wraps with Parisiennes this wintcr. They 
do not crush large sleeves of handsome gowns, and are 
easily put on and off. The model cape from Worth is of 
martre zibeline, or sable, of the dark brown shades found 
only in Russian sables. When spread out flatly it forms 
an entire circle in shape. It has a high flaring collar of 
fur both inside and out, and is fastened by an enormous 
bow of brown satin ribbon. 

One of the fancies of the season is that of making the 
toque and muff to correspond, and these are now found 
in the shops of the best milliners, This is charmingly 
carried out by Virot with reference to the Worth cape. 
The toque is of velvet framed in sable tails, held in front 
by a large strass cabochon surmounted by an aigrette of 
black feathers, Tails of sable form the border on the 
sides, 

The muff has a sable-skin forming the middle, with the 
head as ap ornament. It is expanded on the sides by an 
accordion-pleated frill of velvet changing from green to 
violet, and is completed by a large bow of green velvet 
ribbon. 


AN EVENING WITH TRILBY. 


UST what sort of an entertainment to give for their 
ey pet charity—an entertainment not hackneyed, and of 
which expenses should not cause a serious discount on the 
receipts—was the question which presented itself recently 
to the governing board of ladies of a hospital in a sub- 
urban town. The subject required deep thought, for 
this suburban public. like the public in general, has a way 
of asking a return for money spent in charity, and is some- 
what critical of the guise in which the return is made. 
An inspiration came to them, they solved the problem, 
they gave the public its money’s worth, they netted a 
goodly sum for their charity, and moreover set an example 
for other perplexed sisters to follow. 

What these women did was to ask their age ge to 
assemble one evening in a drawing-room, and, after a 
slight pecuniary transaction at the door, to spend a pleas- 
ant hour or two with that young lady of Irish-Scotch ex- 
traction and Gallic temperament, Miss Trilby O’Ferrall, 
an invitation very largely accepted. 

From the very nature of things Miss Trilby had to be a 
lay-figure—she was present only by implication, as it were; 
but her friends spoke for her, sang for her, played for her, 
and sent the audience away with the conviction that she 
was a most charming young person to whom fate had 
been cruel. 4 

The evening's entertainment opened by the reading of 
a paper prepared by an ardent admirer of Du Maurier, 
which paper took up the literary and artistic characteris- 
tics of the work, and dwelt especially upon the part mu- 
sic plays in the tale. The next to take up the thread of 
Trilby’s experiences was a physician, who, before passing 
to his particular theme—“ y pnotism "—was, as became 
a learned medicine doctor, mildly sarcastic over the pre- 
vailing “ism” of the day—“* Trilbyism.” But, to the 
gencral surprise, the speaker did not dispose of the pliase 
of hypnotic influence upon which the development of the 
story depends by ascribing it to the unscientific fancy of 
un artist; on the contrary, he asserted Svengali’s power 
over Trilby was quite within the limits of possibility and 
probability, and brought many psychological facts to sub- 
‘ antiate the statement. When the flutter caused by this 
glimpse into the mysterious realm of mind had subsided, 
“The Friendships of Bohemia” — friendships the most 
sincere and unselfish of human experience—and the joys, 
the camaraderie of that debatable and delectable land, 
were so graphically depicted by one who spoke from a 
chapter of her own life that the primmest philistine pres- 
ent was conscious of an instant weakening of established 
principles. 
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Then in fancy we were transported to the auditorium 
in ‘“‘Le Cirque des Bashibazoucks,” and sat in the row 
with Taffy, the Laird, and Little Billee, while some one 
read the description of La Svengali’s début at that memo- 
rable concert. There being neither hypnotist nor subject 
present, there was naturally no attempt to reproduce La 
Svengali’s glorious tones, but at the proper place a quar- 
tette sung that ‘‘ absurd old-nursery rhyme,” with its three 
verses by-the-way, ‘‘ Au clair de la lune,” and also “ Mal. 
brouck s’en va-t’en guerre,” with its tragic words and tune 
of rollicking suggestion. Then, too, was not forgotten that 
most Trilby-like of all Trilby’s songs, ‘‘ Ben Bolt.” When 
the reader had concluded the description of Triiby’s rendi- 
tion of Chopin’s Impromptu, there came from a piano in 
the adjoining room the liquid notes of this ‘‘ wondrous 
song without words.” 

A little hush followed the sublime harmonies, and then 
the reader’s voice repeated that touching valedictory : 


“A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing—and so, good-night !"” 


MUSIC. 


ic annual performance of Handel’s Messiah invaria- 
bly draws a large audience. It is considered a fea- 
ture of the Christmas season, and many who attend it do 
so purely out of regard for its religious significance. The 
Or:atorio Society, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, was heard 
to advantage in this familiar work on Friday, December 
28th, and Saturday, December 29th, the solo parts being 
sung by Madame Nordica, Mr. W. Mi.is, Miss C. Des- 
vignes, and Mr. D. G. Henderson. 

On the evening of the 29th Miss Lucille Hill made her 
début at the a litan Opera-house in Rossini’s mas- 
terpiece, William Pell. Miss Hill possesses an agreeable 
voice and pleasant-personality, and was cordially received 
by the small number of people present on this occasion. 
The house was also considerably affected by the holiday 
season ou Monday, December 31st, although Mozart's 
great opera, Don Giovanni, with an exceptionally fine 
cast, should have commanded a full attendance. M. 
Maurel’s acting and singing were simply beyond criticism 
—most splendid examples of finished art—and a com- 
panion picture to his reckless and nonchalant Don was 
supplied by M. Edouard de Reszké's inimitable Leporello 
—a brilliantly effective bit of work, and rewarded with en- 
thusiastic applause. Madame Nordica proved an impres- 
sive Donna Anna, and Madame Eames a fairly good Donna 
Elvira, although comparison tempts criticism where these 
celebrated réles are concerned, and where tradition gov- 
erns in great measure our standard of excellence. It is 
pleasant to add that Mile. de Lussan's Zerlina was pic- 
turesque and altogether charming. The repetition of the 
Huguenots, with an ideal cast, was a safe venture, and 
one which thronged the opera-house on the evening of 
January 3d. Such an array of artists meets with the 
cruel necessities of Meyerbeer’s exacting opera, and it 
could not be better given than it was at these two per 
formances; fof though M. Jean de Reszké and Madame 
Nordica may not be wholly able to efface the recollections 
of Signor Campauini and Madame Nilsson, New York 
has never listened to an entire cast of such superior artists 
in this work. 

M. Paderewski began an extended concert tour on De- 
eember 27th, at Ainsterdam. His route is as follows: 
Holland, Great Britain,Germany, Hungary, Austria, Spain, 
and Italy. The great pianist hopes to visit America dur- 
ing the coming autumn. London papers agree in pro- 
nouncing Herr Emil Sauer a very powerful rival, and, 
indeed, some critics suggest that the Polish artist has al- 
ready been outstripped by the remarkable performances 
of the Teuton. We quote from a recent criticism of Herr 
Sauer’s concert at the Albert Hall, London, which is cer- 
tainly rhapsodical in the extreme: ‘‘ Herr Sauer is a sort 
of Paganiui of the piano; sometimes an angel, sometimes 
a fury, alwaysa marvel; always, too, something of a mys- 
tery. He hasan uncanny way of suddenly looking round 
at you with a scrutinizing eye just when he is threading 
a maze of difficulties so labyrinthine that it seems impos- 
sible any one can pass through them unscathed. . His 
glance seems to say, ‘ Listen, I shall arrive!’ And arrive 
he does at breakneck speed, but never in the least breath- 
less or flustered. Sauer has au influence akin to Rubin- 
stein’s.... He is the idol of the public. His gifts are 
simply astonishing even in these sensational days.” Ac- 
companying this is an item stating Herr Sduer’s desire to 
come to America for the season of 1895-6. G. W. 


WANTED—CONVENIENT TITLES. 


\ ITH all its affluence there is yet something wanting 

in the English language, a lack which becomes more 
apparent when we contrast our customs with those of 
continental Europe. We have no slight but respectful 
title to use in greeting others, and its absence very often 
causes embarrassment or awkwardness in addressing 
strangers of either sex. Our own distinguishing appella- 
tions cannot be utilized in an independent way, as they 
are so stiff and ungraceful that they require the support 
of a name following them, in order to present themselves 
with any degree of civility, or even decency. We may 
borrow ‘‘Madame” from the French, and make shift to 
say ‘‘ Sir” upon occasion, but it would be ineffably ill-bred 
to use ‘‘ Miss” in unsupported simplicity. Foreign lan- 
guages have a great advantage in this respect, and their 
modes of address leave a style and charm which we may 
well envy them, so expressive and elegant are they, as well 
as marvellously convenient, 

In the days when courtly traditions still held sway over 
the young republic, which had freed itself from other 
monarchical bonds, ‘‘Sir” and ‘‘Madame” were used 
with the ceremonious courtesy which ‘‘ reminds us of the 
dignified air with which Sir Charles Grandison bowed 
over Miss Byron's hand in the cedar parlor.” If these 
could only be revived and brought again into favor the 
sensitive ear would be gratified, and the old-time mode of 
address might exercise a salutary influence over what is 
so often termed the slipshod manners of this degenerate 
age. With such distinction and stateliness was ‘‘ Madame” 
once invested that under the ancien régime the great ladies 
of the French court addressed women of slightly inferior 
birth and station as ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” quite regardless of 
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the position which the latter might hold as wives and 
mothers, superbly ting to their own high-born selves 
the exclusive right to the title belonging to married women; 
and this singular custom lingered in a few instances until 
the terrible Revolution levelled all pretensions. 

It may be that the present too liberal use of the word 
lady in season and out of season arises from the uncom- 
fortable fact that there is no ready title; yet one is always 
conscious of its absurdity as she hears it applied by all 
sorts and conditions of people to the most varied speci- 
mens of her own sex; and a great deal of fun is bad over 
the incongruities attending the wholesale classification, 
In truth, many prefer to ignore the once choice and al- 
ways beautiful word, so tired have they become of being 
addressed us ‘‘ Lady,” although it is quite certain that they 
would resent being called ‘‘ Woman” when they are im- 
plored to move up in crowded cars, or solicited to exam- 
ine some rare bargain, or to buy the toys and flowers of 
the sidewalk venders, 

The vulgarizing of the word is to be deplored, as lady 
has so much to recommend it, and has many sweet associ- 
ations. One adjective only has power to render it unac- 
ceptable, while it makes most beautiful the humbler word. 
No one would care to be called ‘a fine lady,” while to be 
deemed worthy of the rare designation of ‘‘ a fine woman” 
makes every feminine heart beat more quickly with the 
best sort of gratified pride. Yet when Felix Holt sneer- 
ingly asserts that “‘one sort of fine ladyism is as good as 
another,” Esther makes a spirited reply which furnishes 
a compact and delightful detinition and takes all the odi- 
um from the term. * Pardon me,” she says; ‘‘a real fine 
lady does not wear clothes that flare in people’s eyes, or 
use importunate scents, or make a noise as she moves; she 
is something refined and graceful and charming, and never 
obtrusive.” 


CHARITY MONEY. 


— is always the need of money to carry on the 
many charitable institutions and societies that are 
around us wherever we may live. New projects and ideas 
that arouse new interests and energies are talked of and 
founded every day. It may be for a new hospital, for an 
addition to the babies’ ward, for work among the sick 
poor, to start a new day nursery, to open a summer home 
for working-girls, and a hundred needs for the sick and 
helpless and hopeless who have to turn to us for the 
health and help and hope of their lives. We do not often 
stop to realize in going to a fair or to private theatricals 
for the benefit of charity the miseries that may be light- 
ened by the number of tickets that we buy. 

It is in the way of geiting up fairs, theatricals, ta- 
bleaux, exhibitions, fancy-dress balls, musicals, readings, 
etc., that women can help to further and to encourage the 
special charities that interest them. The executive ability 
of women has long since been acknowledged, as well as 
their persuasive powers and a determination to *‘ put 
things through.” It requires time and patience and cour 
age through many discouragements to gather together the 
people for any of the entertainments mentioned; but when 
it is over, and a nice sum of money realized, how every 
thing that was hard about it is forgotten, and only the 
pleasure and the benefits of it remembered! 

If you are not living in a city, the local talent should 
first be considered. Undoubtedly private theatricals are 
the favorite amusement, for there are always young peo- 
ple in every community who know how to act, or who are 
willing totry. And the rehcarsals are an excuse for bring- 
ing them together and having a good time. 

f the local talent is sufficiently musical, a ‘‘ Kinder 
symphonie ” is not a very difficult and is an interesting per- 
formance to arrange; or « fair sometimes will bring good 
results, for you can find many outside friends who will 
help you, and the younger generation, too, can do active 
work. 

A loan exhibition will often bring together a far more 
interesting collection than you would think until the ef- 
fort has been made. It could consist of pictures, por- 
traits, old laces, rare books, articles of historical interest, 
fans, etc. These could be specialized or combined, ac- 
cording to the size of the community and the abundance 
of available material. 

A fancy-dress ball is always successful and popular, 
especially where there are many young people. In large 
cities it is easier to arrange for such entertainments, for 
every one, as well as everything that one needs, is at hand. 
It is full of people, and full of charity as well as chari- 
ties, and if fashionable society women lend their names to 
an undertaking its success is gencrally assured. This is 
one of the good powers of fashion, and we need not dis- 
dain to use it where we can avail ourselves of it. Many 
society women are genuinely intcrested in good deeds, and 
are ready to give not only their name and influence, but 
also many hours of earnest effort. 
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Oy Sunsoemer.—You might send for a sample of the material. 
Use but one material as interlining for all parts of the drese skirt. 
Continue it up the back to the waist, but in front and on the sides a 
depth of ten or twelve inches is considered safficient. 


“Tweety Yraus’ Sunsonisee.”—Buttoned kid boots, either black or 
tan-color, are worn by babies with their first short dresses, and until 
they are three or four years old. An article on “High Teas,” pub- 
livhed in a recent Bazar — 7 you the information you desire. 
Light pearl, gray, or tan-colo! gloves are preferable to white with 
calling costumes, 

L. A. M.—Wallace Bruce, the author of Wayside Poems, ia not the 
same person as the one mentioned by you. During the period speci- 
fied Mr. Brace was United States Consul at Leith, 


A. L. F.—A married Jady signs her name precisely like a single lady—~ 
that is, with her Christian name and the surname that legally belongs 
to her. That is her only proper sis ure, When Mary Smith mar- 
ries Henry Jones she signs herself henceforth Mary Jones. If she is 
very much attached to her maiden name, or there are family reasons to 
make it expedient that she should retain it, she can sign herself Mary 
Smith Jones. Her address is a different matter. A woman's social 
and busines standing is neually conditioned by her husband's. 
‘Tradesmen judge of her solvency by ber husband's basiness standing. 
Hence, for social and business convenience, she ie known as Mrs. 
Heury Jones. But that is merely a distinguishing title, not licr name, 
and therefore cannot be correctly used as a signature, 


Butrza, E. C. B., ax» Oruxrs,—See the article on the subject of an 
evening with Trilby eleewhere on this page. 











WINTER COSTUMES. 


= )BACCO- BROWN cloth almond-spotted in a darker 

shade is the material of the short French jacket Fig 
1. The front slants over and fastens with two buttons at 
the waist, the triangular opening at the throat being filled 
Spiral revers and the deep collar 


in with a fur plastron 


ett to which they 
connect are both 
edged with fur 

lan cloth and 


brown mirror velvet 
are combined in the 
house dress Fig. 2 
A sort of fichu ar 
rangement of cloth 
folds crosses at the 
waist under, velvet 
belt, and has its coun 
terpart on the skirt 
in a pleated point on 
either hip, termina 
ting in a pearl drop 
The velvet forms the 
inclosure within the 
fichu,and a pair of ep 
aulettes that emerge 
from it,and reappears 
in slender stripes on 
the skirt 

Silver-gray moiré 
steel-beaded cream 
lace, and white satin 
ribbon are employed 
for tue reception 
gown Fig. 3 The 
bodice is draped at 
the front, and has a 
beaded lace plastron 
topped by a ribbon 
bow collar The 




































Fig. 5.—Prercep Ciora Skinr anp VELVE' 
BLOUSE 


lace forms bretelles 
caught with a shoul 
der-knot above the 
balloon sleeves, and 
emerges below the 
ribbon belt in a point 
on either side of the 
skirt caught with a 
ribbon bow 

A mulberry cloth 
gown, Fig. 4, has a 
guimpe of velvet to 
match in the waist, 
and a narrow velvet 
vest in the front 
Part of the cuimpe 
is encrusted with 
guipure lace A 
velvet revers collar 
edged with mink 
tail fur forms two 
square-cornered tabs 
at front and back. 
Stock-collar of yel- 
low mirror velvet, 
and narrow crush 
belt of the dark vel 
vet caught with 
small chour The 
small toque is com 
posed of velvet bows 
pierced with gilt 
ball pins and orna 
mented with a vel 
low aigrette 

Fig. 5 is composed 
of a skirt of pierced 





Fig. 9.—Costome witn VELVET 
AND ASTRAKHAN CAPE. 


and embroidered moss-green cloth mounted over peri- 
winkle-biue silk, and a green velvet blouse. The blouse 
has a drooping front mounted in three box-pleats, and 
very large draped puffs surmounting close sleeves. A 
large butterfly of cut jet and spangles ornaments one side. 

Réséda cloth is the material of the gown Fig. 6, which 
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Fig. 1.—WumnTeR JACKET. 





Fig. 4.—CaLLine CosTuME. 





Figs. 7 and 8.—Fur-TRIMMED PELISSEs. 


is ornamented with cut-oui appliqués of dark green cloth. 
The cut-work is applied in graduated scrolls on the skirt, 
buttoned-holed with lighter silk. The belted bodice opens 
to admit a white ribbed silk vest edged with a plissé and 
topped with a turned-down collar. The revers collar is 
faced with the white silk, and the bodice is fastened below 
with white pearl buttons. 

Two pelisses are shown in Figs. 7 and 8, one of dark 
green diagonal with long revers facings of Persian lamb 
and a broad scalloped collar of the fur; the other is of 
zibeline cloth in black and gray, with plastron and deep 
epaulettes of black velvet, and chinchilla fur for the re- 
vers collar and neck and wrist bands. 

The costume Fig. 9 is composed of a gray cloth gown 
ornamented with inserted points of dark green velvet, and 
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an elaborate cape. The upper part of the cape is of dark 
green velvet, while the lower is formed by a deep band of 
caracul fur (moiré astrakhan). A pointed over-cape is 
green velvet edged with the light cloth and encrusted with 
cut jet, and this has a high collar with flaring points at 
the sides. 

A black cloth gown, Fig. 10, has a perforated, border at 
the foot of the skirt, 
underlaid with white 
satin. The cape is of 
perforated black vel- 
vet, underlaid with 
white satin that is jet- 
ted in the interstices, 
and lined with pink 
satin. The waved 
collar is faced with 
white satin and edged 
with black fox; with- 
in it is a frill with cra- 
vat of embroidered 
pink chiffon. 


EVENING 
TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 33. 

PINK satin even- 

ing gown, with 
a short - trained un 
trimmed skirt, has the 
low bodice draped 
with lace as shown in 
Fig. 1. The lace is 
half a yard deep. 
The net heading 
forms « shirred plas 
tron at the middle of 
the front and back. 
Along both sides the 


Fig. 6.—CLotn Gown witnu Appiiqut 
TRIMMING 


lace is draped on a 
ribbon, is caught 
with three choux 
on the shoulders, 
where it rests full 
and drooping on 
the balloon sleeves, 
and meets with 
short drooping 
ends on the ribbon 
belt under a chou 
at front and back. 
A black moiré 
gown, which has a 
high waist for or- 
dinary occasions, is 
accompanied by a 
separate low even- 
ing waist of black 
mousseline de soie, 
with only the short 
balloon sleeves of 
moiré. The mous- 
seline is drawn 
down in diagonal 
folds from the 
shoulders, meeting 
under a jet band at 
the middle, and 
with jet bands 
sloping at the 
sides. A butterfl 
bow is at the mid- 


Fig. 10.—Costume witn Per- ‘le of the front, 


FORATED VELVET CAPE and full pleated 
atl , 4 epaulettes are over 


the sleeves. A jet 
band crosses the top of the back, with a bow and float- 
ing end at either side. The belt is of jet with a ribbon 
bow at the front. 

A young lady's evening gown of dotted pink taffeta has 
the low baby waist veiled with figured white net gathered 
with a double heading. The shortsleeve is doubled-puff- 
ed, and surmounted by a pointed waved fall of velvet of 
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of the foot, and are otherwise injurious: to 
her physical health. Spring-heels, as those 
heels are called which are only raised enough 
to have the foot placed in the proper posi- 
tion when walking, should always be worn. 
For school wear pebble-goat or straight goat 
shoes are the best. Calf-skin, even in the 
lightest quality, is not desirable, as it is very 
apt to produce corns, and children’s feet are 
exceedingly tender. For dancing-schoo) or 
for dress wear patent-leather tips with cloth 
tops, or patent-leather tips with kid tops, 
are the proper thing. Slippers and low shoes 
should be avoided, as they are apt to induce 
bad habits in walking and standing. All 
children will stand on the sides of their feet 
if possible, and in slippers and low shoes the 
habit grows apace. No child can get along 
without two. pairs of shoes, wiich must be 
kept in good order ; no buttons off, and no 
dust and unbrushed look. It is not at all 
necessary wor desirable to have more than 
two pairs of shoes, as children outgrow them 
very rapidly. Black stockings are universal- 
ly worn by children as well as grown people, 
unless with brown shoes, when brown stock- 
ings are the correct thing. A good cotton 
stocking is by no means cheap, and jin chil- 
dren’s sizes is much more expensive Than in 
ladies’ sizes. It is a very good plan to have 
a pair or two of silk-finish stockings for 
dress. Woollen stockings are not very much 
worn, because when there is any tendency to 
perspiration they induce it, and ofttimes in 
this way make the feet colder than a cotton 
stocking, which does not produce those re- 
sults. 

Woollen underwear in our climate is ne- 
cessary for the health of any child, but there 
is no need of buying very heavy weight; half 
wool and half cotton is all that is required. 

A girl’s under-clothing should be as dainty 
as possible, and she should be taught that 
neatness and fine materials are particularly 
desirable. Embroidery is very reasonable at 
present, and little ruffles of embroidery on 
petticoats and drawers make an exceedingly 
nice finish. There is a great question as to 





- t i Fig. 2.—Biack Morré Eventnc Gown with MovussE.ine 
Fig. 1.—Eventne Gown wirnu Lace-prirep Bopice. whether money cannot be saved by buy- be ve = - 

: ’ ’ ’ bE Sore Bovter. 

ing under-garments ready made, for they 


are now so well made, and sold at such low 
a deeper rose shade. Ribbon belt with long looped front prices, that the argument advanced that they do not wear 
bow. so long as those made at home avails nothing, for girls 
A handsome dinner gown of white peau de soie has for outgrow their clothes much faster than they wear them 








a finish at the foot of 
the full godet skirt a 
narrow twisted band of 
the silk formed at short 
intervals into clusters 
of loops. The bodice 
is of embroidered white 
chiffon mounted full 
over yellow satin. The 
elbow sleeves are of 
white peau de soie par 
tially veiled by a fall 
of embroidered chiffon 
Belt and choux are of 
yellow ribbon; the col 
lar of chiffon with yel 
low chour. The front 
is hollowed down 
slightly, displaying a 
bit of the throat be 
tween it and the collar, 


HOW TO DRESS 
A GIRL. 


T is a very common 

saying that it is an 
easy matter to dress a 
little girl, but very dif- 
ficult to clothe a boy 
This saying must have 
originated some years 
ago, for in these days 
there is no difficulty 
whatever in buying ev 
erything needful for a 
boy at any of the ready- 
made clothing estab 
lishments, and at far 
more reasonable prices, 
and infinitely more sat- 
isfactory in every par- 
ticular, than the same 
clothing made at home 
could possibly be. 

To dress a girl as she 
should be dressed re 
quires a great deal of 
thought and time, un- 
less one is fortunate 
enough to be able to 
walk into one of the 
French establishments 
and give a carte-blanche 
order for everything 
In these days there are 
few who can do this, 
and it is a serious ques 
tion to all mothers how 
to attain the best result 
with the least expendi 
ture of money. 

To begin with, shoes 
and stockings, which 
are extremely en évi- 
dence with litile girls, 
must be carefully 
chosen. Until a girl is 
eleven or twelve she 
should not wear heels 
on her shoes; they seri 
ously injure the shape 
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Fig. 5.—Front or Dinnek Gown 
Fie, 4 


out. Of course more 
elaborate ones can be 
made at home for the 
same movey, but one’s 
time must be counted 
into the outlay to be 
absolutely just. 

The English, it must 
be admitted, have some 
capital rules eout chil- 
dren. Their ideasas to 
their bringing up, their 
food, and in many re- 
spects. their clothing, 
are well worth our 
adopting. One rule, 
that girls should not 
wear silk until they are 
eighteen years old, is a 
capital one. There are 
plenty of soft materi- 
als which are infinite- 
ly preferable for girls’ 
dresses to heavy silks, 
or even light ones, for 
that matter. 

Until girls are ten 
years old it is very nice 
to keep them in wash 
dresses, but after that 
age, particularly . in 
winter, little woollen 
frocks are the best. 
Two frocks of challi, 
cashmere, or plaid for 
school wear should be 
included in every girl’s 
wardrobe, or, if pre- 
ferred,two sailor dress- 
es of serge. Crépon is 
avery nice material for 
afternoon wear, and a 
velveteen or corduroy 
frock for Sunday or 
best will be all that a 
girl needs, with the ex- 
ception of one light- 
colored frock for dan- 
cing-school or parties. 
For litle girls these 
light - colored frocks 








ould be made to wear with a guimpe, and | 
ire prettiest when trimmed with a bertha of 
There is but ove pattern for these 
the full skirt gathered on to the full 
Big puffed sleeves add very much to 
children’s frocks, and take away the straight, 
angular, unformed lines of an undeveloped 
figure in a really delightful manner. Sim- | 
plicity and becomingness are the two rules | 
which every careful mother must needs fol- | 
low in dressing her girls. It is most unde- 
sirable that children should be made self-con- 
they are merely little fashion- | 
and are constantly being told how 
pretty they look, and what lovely dresses 
they are wearing, they will soon lose that 
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most delightful attriiute of childhood, the | pre 
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unconsciousness of self 
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A SONG OF SLEIGH-BELLS. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


5% our bells are ringing - 
e Ver the snow 
Happiness is springing 
Where we go 
Life is bright before us, 
Storm-ciouds hang not oer us, 
Hope and faith uphold us, 
Joy and love enfold us, 
The while we sing 
And sicigh-bells ring! 


Has life eer a sorrow? 
Ilint not so! 
l'roubles shall we borrow? 
No, ah no! 
From Hope's light-leaping fountains 
To far rose-tinted mountains 
Full bravely we have started, 
And, merry and true-hearted, | 
Shall gayly sing, 
While sleigh-bells ring! 





Before us lies a hollow, 


Dark and low, 


Whose winding path we follow, | 
Will or no! | 


Shadows deep may slowly 

Hide the moon, declining, 

Still we know her shining! 
So gayly sing, | 
While sleigh-bells ring! | 


In that valley lowly | 
| 
| 


A SIMPLE TEST. 
+ ERY housewife ss familiar with the 

4 tiny spots of iron rust which frequently 
deface the white clothing when it comes 
from the wash, and the writer, for one, has 
often and vainly endeavored to find the 
Cau 

At a recent exhibition of domestic science 
this was « x plained to proceed from the blu- 
ing, which in some cases is made of Prus- | 
sian blue instead of ultramarine, which is the 
pure. ‘Tiny test-tubes were exhibited, show- 
ing the precipitate of iron in the one case 
and the pure indigo in the other. 

‘The test is such a simple one, however, that 
each housekeeper may make it for herself, 
and hereafter avoid all brands of bluing 
that do not stand it. The process consists 
in dissolving a little washing-soda in water, 
mixing some bluing with this, and heating 
the whole very hot over the fire. Pour into 
a class, and, when cold, if Prussian blue has 
entered into the composition, there will be 
a distinct deposit of iron, which will form a 
brown sediment in the bottom of the glass, 
and which will be sufficient to account for 
a large number of iron-rust spots if ased in 
the weekly washing. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for 
Mevlhere fer thet 


wer fifty years by millions of 
clilidren while teething, with perfect 


encceee, It goothes the child, softens the yume, alinye 
all pain, cores wind colic, and ie the beet remedy for 
diarrhan, Bold by drag inte In every purt of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Ade,) 





MERIT IS ESSENTIAL. 
Coweunrus have a habit of determining 
ment whether an article « 
convenient, and er 


by experl- 
f food is pure, wholesome, 
oneomical. Borden's Peerless Brand 


Evaporated Cream possesses intrinsic merit. Will 
stand every teat.—{ Adv. } 
Se _ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


wae BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


ear AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have received 


w HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS: 
In Europe and America, 


M Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, po Alka 
«or other Chemicals or se Ting 


eT, an eran a 4 Shclualy 
ya afd hyd, 
SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 






FRANCIS 
HOOK and EYE, SiMIRS 
a. oe any (anazes Heong? ay EYE 
is better than WHILE FITTING.  joops, and 
old kind, and THE NEAVEST 





The “Index to Chimneys ” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 


write. 


will send it— 


Pearl glass, pearl top, 
tough glass. 





The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibi 


on 1889. 


VEL 





OUTINE 


POUDRE DE ARIZ. ~~ CEX. E*A‘Y, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” 


> | the signature CH. FAY. 





clever and popular work in the January issue of 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


(TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS) 


All the authors here portrayed are represented by é: 











Mr. Stockton in a new complex story; 
Mrs. Harrison in a marriage article for girls; 


Mr. Field in a narrative of “The Woman Who Most Influenced Me” 
Mr. Howells in his literary autobiography ; 
Mr. Bellamy tells what “Christmas in the Year 2000” will be like, and 
Mr. Bangs in his new humorous series, ‘‘The Paradise Club.” 
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Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all 
kinds, this silk, on account of its “soft finish,” strict 
——— purity and durable colors, 


<< - megs is also in high favor for 
3 Knitting. 
oO. It is much used for 


Mittens, Stockings 








ence if you want 
an economical! silk 
2 at a popular price. 
oylessuee a Needlework” for 1894's 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new du 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
Flowers, embroidered with CORTICELLI WASII 
SILK. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we wii! 
mail you the book —96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 















THE JOURNAL COSTS ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadeiphia 


Eugene} Field 
aA 
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JANUARY 12, 1896. 


B. Altman & Co. 





Annual Sale 


OF 


Housekeeping 


Linens 


INCLUDING 


Table Linens, Napkins, 


Towels, Crashes, Sheets, 


Pillow Cases, Bed Spreads, | 
&c., from the most reliable | 


makers, at 


Very Attractive Prices. 


—_——~——— 


18th St, 19th St, and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, a 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazes, lich 


Beeman’ s— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin _ 
SF 


Pepsin Snowing. Gum. 


BREAKFAST-— SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


DEAFNESS 


— new, scientific invention; om 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortaple an invisible 
,ear drum in the world. Hundreds 
being benefited where medica! skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 

184 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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AS A BABYS c& 
ue ExGuISITE 


i) ONCE vSEO Auways seo 
‘aw HS S250 imoaw* 








A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 


ments contained therein. 





Dr ISAAGHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








| Established A. D. 1730. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


“Why 
didn’t 
this woman 


Hand-made 


Slips 


Are constantly grow- 
ing ip favor, many la- 
dies preferring them ‘or 
the reas n th «t they are 


them in large quan ities 
we have reduced the 

cost very materially, so 
that th y are not much 





| 


one shown herr, of - 
nainsook, at 82.75, 
a good example. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


One of “the few thi for the ba 
described in our | booklet t of thet tithe, 
which will be sent by ‘mail on application 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.). 


INFANTS’ OUTFITTING. 


eo 1.98 


Chambray Short Dresses 
1. 25. 


6 months to 3 ss never less 
Long and Short Dresses 65 
Soap 12. 


One reason why is that when she called 
for it and the clerk said, ‘‘ Here’s some- 


thing just the gsame make 
as the &M. only it 
has SHES different 
name,”’ she didn’t know any better 
than to take what the clerk wanted to sell 
her. You take what you want. 

For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring Street, N. Y. 
Pangies ond Dies how to pat on S. H. & 
M. to secure best effect, for ac stamp. 











As above, more elaborately 
trimmed, were 1.75 : 





than 1.25 . 
“tae hand - Keeps 
5.00 . 


DBR OOO PDA lOO” 
iv. A booklet of health-keep- 
*, ing and money-saving under- 


© wear — Send a postal. Complete Infants’ Outfits at closest figures. | 


Estimates promptly given. 


MISSES’ CLOAK DEPT. 


Long Coats—English worsted \4 98 
* 


checks, military capes, 6 to bn. 
\9 5 


years. Cost 7.00. 
Long Coats—fine Chaves, very 
THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Streets. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
s 631 Broadway, New Vertis 





Prize 


Beissel’s Needles 


** The finest on the globe.” 
Will not bend, break, or cut the 
If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. ‘To convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to tage, or sc. for a full paper of 25 needles. 
Ask first at the store, and send dealer's name if he cannot supply 
Extra samples FREE, for this. 
HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO., 
roe Greene Street, New York. Sole Agents for the United States. 
Ladies can earn from $5 to $10 per week introducing 
these needles to families. 


Some Recent | 


thread, and are the best handsome, stylish garment. 


Cost 13.50 


you. 














A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
Largest Importers from 
Japan, China, India, ‘Tur- 
key, Persia, and Egypt. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N.Y 
RICH ORIENTAL DRAPERIES 

ALGERIAN CURTAINS 
Bright effects, 2.6 x 10 ft., 9.00 
PUTALIA CURTAINS tt 
Colored grquads, 6 gold ee. 
3x8 ft... + 5.00 
TURKISH SCARFS e 
Antique, soft colors, ‘ 3.00 
PHOOLCARRIES _— 
Indian window or door drapery, 
4x9 ft., terra cotta or blue, . 10.00 
upward. 
Send for last number of “ Vantine’s Monthly ”’ (free>. 


Ce 





eePesosesosesososesesese 


Pride ss 
West 
.» Muslin 


for their 


white 





CHICAGO 
WAIST 


Durability an $1.00 


waist we dealer cannot supp!y this 














w 
on receipt & » 
drab, jay ~4 Sizes, 18 to W. ‘Buttur: 
or clasp front. 
CACE-DOWNS CoO. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 














A MOST USEFUL INVENTION, 


‘Harper S Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 


| and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores, 


Important Books 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 
FACE. By CuHarves KiInGstey. With 
300 Illustrations from Drawings by W1..1- 
IAM MARTIN JOHNSON, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (/n a Box.) 


TWILIGHT LAND. Written and Illus 
trated by HowArb Py e, Author of ‘* The 
Wonder Clock,” ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” etc. 
8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. Riding 
to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, 
Club and University Athletics. Studies in 
English Sport, Past and Present. By CasPaR 
W. Wuirtney. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 

Bagh YOUNG PEOPLE” for 

Volume XV. With about 800 Il- 
feceeiions and 888 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 





THE GOLDEN HOUSE. A Story. By 
CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER, Author of ‘‘ A 
Little Journey in the World,” etc. Illus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Half 
Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 00. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 
By GrorGe WILLIAM CurTIs. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 50. 


PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. 
the Collection of LAURENCE 
With 72 Ilusirations. 
Cloth, Ornamental, 
Top, $6 oo. 


THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND 
KAISER. Notes from Both Sides of a | 
Russian Frontier. By PouLTNEY BIGELOw. 
I}lustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON, Post | 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


From 
HUTTON. 
Large Paper, 8vo, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt 








HARPER’S LITTLE 


THE ROYAL MARINE. An Idy! of 
Narragansett Pier. By BRANDER MAtT- 
THEWS. Illustrated. 


AN AGITATOR. By CLementina BLAcK. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volume 


NOVELS. 
MINISTERS OF GRACE. 


WiLpreR McGLasson. I )lustrated. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING. By M. G. Mc- 


CLELLAND. Illustrated. 


By Eva 


By James LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 





PusLtisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


CB” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 

same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 


PRIESTLEY’S co 
Black Silk Warp  renan fe cree ore 


SS ree a 








Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
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HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO, 


Cages 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your Weppinc Invitations. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ experience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling, 72 ieiess Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


(OF Bibmistne igi 
biwek te Tilictie 


or WHO VALUE 
complexion must use Pozzoni’s 














Pow 

re h pedtea ach anlucuainealie 
LADY AGENTS— 
To sell the best - wearing 


W A N T b D and best-selling Corset on 


earth—THE HYGEILA,. For all particulars write 
THE WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


“LEWANDO'S 23<teink's rss rsen 


All materials dyed or clean Established 1829. 


| Largest in America. Send for Price-list, 


RIVATE SECRETARY .—Situation wanted by highly ed- 
ucated German. Elegant, wees penman. Expert 3 
Address “J. M. * 48 Church St., lad 





countant. 


@ © @ ®@ 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR............. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PKUI'LE... 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subsortp- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 





A SMALL BOY'S QUERY. 


‘A HORSE THAT BUNS HARD GOES FAST, DoRSN'T IT?” 


* Yes 


. “AND A OUAIR LIKE THIS THAT DOESN'T MOVE AROUND STANDS FAST, DOESN'T rr?” 


“Ves 


Willie. “ Weis, wuat I want To KNOW Is WHICH 18 THE FASTEST?” 


A MUSICAL SOUL 
mic, there was no disputing 


ect at once a natural 


He never missed a single chance to hear an artist 


piny; 
Was at the opera every night, and every matinée. 


He'd talk of: fagues and nocturnes with the 
greatest sort of ease, 

Of majors.and_of minor, of sopranos and high C’*. 

He'd tell you how the trilogy should properly be 
sung, 

And often whistied. snatches from the Gdtter- 
dimmertng 

He'd stores of pleasant memories of singers he 
had met, 

And those he'd not encountered have their débats 
to make 

On Verdi an on Wagner he was truly most 
adroit 

He'd ve ke piigrimage one season to 
Bayreu 

He knew Herr Paderewski, and upon a window 
will 

Could imitate an Balow with inimitable skill, 

g, with flogers and 


osts a grand symphony 


: but he had no single 
er soul; he deemed no 
» loved the xylophonic 


at go round from street 


iim, when I heard that 


f extraordinary pride, 
which I lived had in its 


yut a doubt a traly honest 
uk all mortals love the xylo- 
phows beat 
Of those piano-organe that go round from street 
honesty, such as we rarely 


© stand erect and tell the 


THE NEW CURL 


THE NEXT LAW TN ODER. 

“The income-tax law isn't complete yet,” said 
the Populist. “It must be amended to be per- 
fectly just toall, Every man is allowed to deduct 
$4000 from his income, and pays a tax on the 
balance. Bat some poor. devils have only $2000. 
They can't dednct.$4090 from this,and-as all men 
should enjoy the same privileges, I am going to 
propose an amendment requiring the government 
to give enougt income to all‘men to do it.” 

—— ooo 

“Now you'd better try a bottle of this,” said the 
agent. “It is the best thing for dyspepsia in the 
market.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” aaid the householder, “ bui 
I have all the dyspepsia I want already.” 

——>—_ — 

She was a new telephone-girl. 

“What number, please 7” 

“One hundred and fifteen.” 

** 1 didn’t catch that.” 

One bundred—” 

“Yes?” 

* And fifteen.” 

‘All right. Here is one hundred. Fifteen is 
busy just now.” 

“Til never forget.my mother's pies,” 
He said with fond regret 
“I ate one whole when I was six, 
And baven't got over it yet.” 
quay 

“My boy made an amusing error iv his com- 
position the other day,” said Hicks. ‘‘He suid 
Dickens and Thackeray were renowned for the 
wonderful* friction they produced. He meant 
fiction, you know.” 

“ Yea, but he,told the trath. I got in a row the 
other day because T said Thackeray conld write a 
better book with his thambs than .Dickens could 
with both hands,» Friction’s a good word.” 

a 

“1 don't believe in that proverb, ‘ Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure,’” said Cynicus, 

“ Why not ?” asked Ritterhouse. * It strikes me 
as being good.” 

“Ah,” said’ Cynicus, “bat you forget. The 
married man has no leisure.” 

que 

**By Jove, Wilkes, your column of personal 
gossip in the last namber of your paper was the 
raciest thing. know, Where did you get all the 
information ?” 

“My wife had the Sewing Circle at our house 
last Saturday, and I concealed a phonograph in the 
room,” 


INDICATOR OF AGE. 
























































A CHAPTER OF CATASTROPHES. 














SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 








VIN MARIANI 


FORTIFIES Bod 
NOURISHES ¥ ana 
STIMULAT 


REFRESHES Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DREUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


fi 

[e . a ek 
——- comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the [ay hquid laxative 

principles embraced‘in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 


SHOPPING. 

TPHE numerous writers upon winter plea- 
among them, and yet it is fairly entitled to . e 
a place on the list. To the lover of the nov . 
el, the curious, or the beautiful, nothing can % 
be more fascinating than a tour through 4 
shops and bazars filled with a bewildering | 4 
variety of wares. There is all the charm of g 
discovery, for one is constantly coming upon | % 
Then, too, there is the feeling of proprietor- YES e 
ship, for whether the purse be heavy or 

Even when shorn of their holiday attrac- 
numerable things which tempt one to linger | ——— 4 
among them. e6 

A large part of the enjoyment and of the 7 00 Many 
riums consists in the ability to compare one spoil the broth.” Probably because they don’t use 
article with another. Yet it is a selfish grati- 
move from place to place goods which one 
has no intention of buying. The old-fash- 
ble upon others,” should hold here as else- Extract of BEE 
where. Se SR 
have an understanding of the worth and attainable in no other way. 
composition of fabrics It is by no means Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 


hn . : . . oes . 
sures are not apt to mention shopping | @ Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
something unexpected or hitherto unknown. 
light, it is possible to acquire at least some- | 4 A sO 
thing from this multitudinous display. : B LUTELY PURE 
tions, the stores of a large city still hold in- 
advantage, too, of going to these vast empo- 
fication to compel busy or weary clerks to 
ioned rule, ‘‘ Never confer unnecessary trou- 
To be an intelligent shopper. 3 lady should Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor Sent Free AVCID SUBSTITUTIONS, 
: suia’? | : 4 Album, 75 PORTRAITS most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
a useless art, taught in some of our girls Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for } 


1 ] f jud each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. ing ons truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
schools, to form a proper judgment concern a — . " ’ tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
ing thins which = e bo bought, Besides | “ nd us your address. @ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Yor. [© © Hesdaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con. 
this discriminating sense, a good shopper y . hic: MmUeteay , 

: : our ompany, 1caygo. met with the approval of the medical profession, 
should be able to make up her mind defi- Arm & ¢ pany C a5 because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowele 
nitely in regard to what she desires. By so without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 


doing she is able to save herself much fa His oe deuantcts a 00 nowt caa"on oo Fag 
tigue and many valuable hours. : 


e ° but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 
The holiday season past, the provident A Sup ly of Fine Stationery SYRUP CO- only, whose name is printed on every 


Bensstseper often Base Ss Saupeias te 4 Well Casal yon wel act cosens oxy sebetlonte 
new her stock of table linen, sheeting, tow Is one of the necessities of polite society. Have you ever tried any of offered. 
els, etc. Then, before she is fully aware of Des the fine correspondence papers made by the : 
the fact, the stores are glittering with spring ' ‘G s43 ‘ 
novelties, These, as every one knows, possess Sly 5/% W hiting Paper Company ? 
the quality of inspiration. And so we revert : % Ask your stationer for ** Whiting’s Papers.” Their ‘‘STANDARD LINEN” 7 
to our original proposition that shopping is * and **No. 1 QuAtity” are the leaders—the name is in the centre of the 11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
a Winter pleasure. j sheet. Any box bearing the above trade-mark is guaranteed to be correct PARIS 
for all the uses of polite society. Insist on having ‘* Whiting’s Papers.” General 

! ) % Agents for U.S. 
WHITING PAPER CO., = Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia. PARK «TILFORD 
ADVERTISEMEN'TS., v 917/919, Broadway 

a NEW-YORK 




















stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 





























BOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


IVORY || A Good Soup |Z, 


he remember the brand 


IVORY Franco- 
American. 


S OAP 20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 


application. caeae _ ee 
At all grocery stores east of the U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Franco-American Food Co., 35,607 Deaths from 
Soap are sold; one that costs five Cancer. 


cents a cake, and a larger size. P. O. Box 150, New York, Be rk sh i re H i : | Ss 


The larger cake is the more con- Siidaitaaiads 


venient and economical for laundry Sanatorium 


and general household use. If your POOC’DQOQOOOO®OOGw109OOQOHODOODOSOS An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
Grocer is out of it insist on his 4 scientific treatment of Cancer, ‘Tumors, and al! ma- 
‘ , ™ . ~ 


red ; - a li nant growths, w ou se Une Oo aw nite. 
getting it for you. ' ‘ ILE Beauty Requires a ®) We users to on RN ae 
NY 




































































© ment cure where we have had a reason- 


ve © able opportunity for treatment. 
"Tue Procter & Gamaiz Co., Ow'rn. ‘ =~ . ep Perfect Complexion Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 


ay eoashd enabetbionh ed rap empere Sonne treatment, with terms and references, free Address 
3 ape =e Certain substances feed the skin tissues, DES. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 
ESTAB. 1760. M HEINISCH ViENNA. : : renew the elasticity and brilliancy of the skin, > mayb ae, Re" he "oe ni Say 

e - [ and cause pimples, blackheads, scars and all 
\ blemishes to disappear, before the perfect 
. . ‘ i smoothness and rounded contour the face as 
e aut l y l n g r e am Z sumes. ‘These are contained (in any useful 

. amount) only in 


Finest Dressing 
a wonderful discovery, 


7 | Mrs. Graham’s Cucumber and Best Tonic § 
mai .  —_ wo Elder Flower Cream. FOR THE HAIR. 


. It stimulates and pro- 
the Skin J It has repeatedly shown its power. It is harm duces a vigorous growth; 
. J less asdew. Price, $1.00 a botthe—lasts three cleanses the scalp and 
and insures a | . > a — —- — to on7 a as = prevents dandruff, and 
>> ae ( cents for postage and packing. gen Ss gives that appearance of 
Brilliant SEVIS, 'G Ww Book, “‘How to Be Beautiful,” free. softaces, sbundance and 
beauty so much desired. < 
. Alla fl : 
Complexion. x 2000 29006 edits or by mat! 50 


Stone 8t., N.Y. 














It restores and accelerates the action of nat- 
ure in casting off sallowness, blotches, blem- 
ishes, freckles, pockmarks. No other dermal 


F 
: . cial tr A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 
preparation approaches it. 8 sa sig Fe, é H ] G @LASS ME-GRIM- INE 


recommendations as this has 


oO 
—  (E-GRIM— } ) 
KAPOSY, HEBRA, and BILLROTH, Vi- the only nated ed ye B 
enna, of universal fame. It is harmless, vege- , ——s permanent cure for all 
‘ipaege| HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. 
; nd ad 
by all Druggists. 50c. 7 





table, efficient, gaining many medals, the last 


at the WORLD’* COLUMBIAN EXPO- 





SITION, Chicago, 1893, on its extraordinary 


- 
merits. Set, $7.00. Mailed on receipt of TRADE 4N DAM ark 





price. Circulars on request. 


suson ind ene Leading Writing Papers of America. oer —__ a 
. e M. . Writing papers are unrivalled for pus ity of stock an eauty of texture and finish. DD ~ 
J. MILHAU’S SON, Druggist, mse SE OLD ONLY BY DEALEFS , ELY'S CREAM | BALM CURES | 


merabuisien 1813. 983 @rendway,N. Y. | Samples free. W. H. HASBROUCK & OO., Manufacturers, 536 & 538 Pearl St., N. ¥. City. CATARRH => 





or, Gate & Biooxt, Deveaiers, Curoaco, Iu. 


Mention Marger's Bazar, uu 50 23 ALL DRUGGISTS 


arb | 
= aS 
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THE GREEK DANCEA‘T 
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WAR’ N vS BAZAR 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


USES OF THE MIRROR. | 

\ IRRORS reflecting the person at full 
j length are most desirable articles with 
which to have se abundantly supplied 
To s " ‘ ftet nd in all kinds of 
postures, is | } bad habits both 
in sittis ' t ’ 

lardly any girl would persist in standing 
with arms mbo if she could see her dis 
torte: ire t peat ! Chil 
dren would ” prnne re graceful, their 
gesture id re easy, while their at 
titudes wo ¥ ry way more charm i . ; 
ing if they could equentiy see themselves I] I - ' ° e 
reflected from ws on all sides in their ,O Ss do you think 1S 
lv mcs . 

It .1 take to think that this custom Me \ . 
would f ty in obnoxious kine : : Vv t = th 
in = 1 people - ild indeed ber ’ ~ aA cen S Wor 


them v ne legres — they would ’ 
wish to appear to the most pleasing advan of Pears’ soap? 
paret well to cultivate, A young A Model Cook. 


lac Lie write was cured of a 


‘eely anesvine ‘to She can bake, she can broil, she can fry, Enough for a 


al herself in Ne'er a cake does she spoil, nor a pie, 





S 
tedulsing fe he’s perfectly neat, 


. . 
sts . . Her temper is sweet, y k f 
it ee id And this is the reason why,— W e ¢ ’ 1 y O u 
, i . * Rage A . . : cers She uses Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 


ee eS A Model Cook Book ch oose to be | 
mirrors hi 1 there et into the v s 75 paces, 400 receipts, wil lbe mailed free is BUT SKIN DEEP 
But ‘ ’ ‘ on receipt of stamp ard address. The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 


® j 
i e ple \ ama ome " Cleveland Baking Powder Co., er f | f t vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
ak ety of small once vrland Raking Powder careful of it. 





sustenance for the skin. 
chaml« 


whe 
Ar 
mus 


Bil 


OOO OOOO OOO 


. Mi We NN \ y; situ, which forms the basis of the 
Corsets. : aa Nie monet Santee a 
a 7 A ”y Nr 


ane Wwe 

babies 

she ar 

see bit 

ings rel 

cepted the : ite 
This belie lie 

entertainme for chil 


Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 

every lady’s dressing-table in ~! 
this country The genuine Wasi?” 

ied article always bears the trade-mark 

moline.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 

receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 26c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake: Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c 


Shields. , a A ee ee 
With the ** Pearl” you can she New Chrysanthemum Seed 


your broken corset as comfortable Cbryranthemum from 
as when new. Try them. Sold 
every where. Ask your corset 


Your Corset. cannot break at the sides if 
you wear the improved 
little nie vho came 
with he t find her pleasure 
way on days when the weather was bad and 
she « » out The child would fre 
quently st efore irge mirror by the 
hour tow pla ' lady than which 
there no wre delightful make-believe in 
the world f tthe : 


She was allowed to have ribbons and fans 


N : 
o 
fp» 
a 


and gloves varasol and veil, and, of course, 
along skirt i if the things were not the 
freshest or most modern of their kind she 
never knew i t least her pleasure was 
not at all affected by the fact 

The balls she attended, the carriage rides 
she took, and the entertainments she gave 
Were countiess, and, what was so charming 
in it all. she was thoroughly unconscious, 
The reflected personage Was inother indi 
vidual altogether, and the sweeping cour 





spring and the plants will bloom profusel 
dealer. If not obtainable, send his either in pots or in the garden 
t i feeuties ey Dave a most mee 
name, your corset measure, anc | beauties. 25e. per 
, ee WE WILL MAIL ALLO 





tesies she made to the fine lady in the glass | 
were but the precursors of the graceful man 25 cents to 


Eugene Peari, 23 Union Square, New York, 
You will receive a pair, poxt paid, 
Agents wanted. Ciretilars free. 


90009090000 OO SSD 


High Grade © 
Pianos__o— 


There are several. 

The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 

Owing to its patented construction 
it does not require one-quarter as much 
tuning as any otber piano made. 

Consequently, expense of keeping 
is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 

Acknowledged. to . contain “ the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
struction in half a century.” 


ners which charmed every one in her mo 
ther’s drawing-room at a later day 
Auice L. JAMES 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, “That’ S here 
. ” and our GREAT OATAL@GUE with ® rye 
t e rub comes in colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 
. yp a WER with two great ensgme plates. These 

o 5 packets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 
Ansemic omen Family Plate when cleaned exclasively SPs wal oh Rewer din quan and Oo send tone tee 
with 83Q OEN only to introduce our su rT stock. 4 
: : collections for 61.00. Catalogue will not be sent unless 

with pale or sallow complexions, SILVER asked for, as yo" a. already have it. 
or suffering from skin eruptions 


ao N Order at onoe, as this Offer may not appear again. 
or scrofulous blood, will find 0-0 | tove flowers und we will adds fue Novelty, PARE.” 
quick relief in Scott's Emulsion. EL ery OUR CATALOGUE 2 fi,c4ptcre"st 
All of the stages of Emaciation. 


Rare new Fruits is the finest ever ise 

POLISH filustrated with elegant cuts and colewed bibtes "We 
and a general decline of health, retains 5 value and ornamental effect offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel- 
indefinitely, ELectrro-SiLicon never 

ecratches. 


a= ee qmerartiste can right- 
y m * 
9 Trial awe f for the asking JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, i. Y. 
-paic 5 cenia, 


| 25 Post 
’s suld everywhere. RSE, 


mulsio 'A Ladies’ > Bicy cle 


- 

y 

7 

7 

+ 
takes away the pale, haggard | hould be 


look that comes with General Graceful, } Free for a Postal 
Debility. It enriches the blood, — | Li loin. 
stimulates the appetite, creates x) M 7 

r flesh brings back Fasy-running. 


> Write us to send you & free sample box of 
healthy and ‘The Yellow Fellow.” 





are speedily cured. 


ROTI 


Titustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars mailed on application. 


nsond Hamli 


BOSTON. ; 


WHAT A PITY 
y Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., - 
7 : 


”? Y “a” You who are so 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, ak That's ce n . Chemists, Dept. “G,” Detroit, Mich. - 
Lungs, Parqumotion and Wasting Sis the earns. $900 00000060000000004 DISFIGURED 
eases 0 hildr “oa 
Send for our pamphlet, Mailed FREE. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. — 60c.and §1. 


RESTS IS FU 
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> Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap. Gives 4 
elegant lustre. preserves the enamel, cures 4 
sore gums and is delightful and refreshing ¢ 
> tothe mouth. No soapy taste. 25c. in stamps ¢ 
> will bring large box. ake no substitute. 43 


» 


strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
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" with hair growing on your 

Consult your interests by reading our cata- FEVER. POME READED.. Face, Neck, and Arms 
; truths al I | an mon Hoes tt. S.UNTHR don't know it can be removed 

logue ; it tells many truths about bicycles ——5_——. wer by eatua 

E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. Supplants the old tape needie, Forsale by al + | KOSMEO DEPILATORY! 


ell-Tinkham Cyé leading dry goodsstores,or will matlfor 10 cents, money : b il 
a ENE Bin Te rte Ce vous Aguas or stamps. ACME BODKIN, 29 Murray St., N.Y. he | pana 
THE $} 9h ——. KOSMEO TOILET CO., 949 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
The Perfection -- 4 
Manon or rx Fork HyEpasn” (two step) ae’ s | cca Oil : THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
“ou Wines oF Lo’ Sono ov THE BROOKLET.” | - = of Olive Oil. RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


oO Tt. Rr LIANT 
Oral tT: 2 ae for th re PEAY Tyne Recewed the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSIT TON. soot Dry team. Voom 3 we 
& et 0 (retall Ps} e dt matic catal ogue, and song Medicated and perfumed fis . » 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. 


4cts. Music teachers’ correspondence solicited ‘For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’ 
Prevents contracting disease, In- 
j and Size of Manuthecture sures a healthy, clear com 
; j i prevents Obesity. Senc 
\y h AC PIONS p FW ae | GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY (Sat > : Sra aOR, ne 
; ‘ hed zc te Street. ew Yo 
B sore 8265 Dr a SHON 1 ’ A | Leghorn, Italy. Getattie 1830. manufacturersof Douches, Sprays at Bathing Ap™jances, 


nm Music Pub. Co., 12 E. 16th St., New York. ‘For Excellence of the Product 


Ladies’ accounts subject to check received on 

Bo n k e rs favorable terms. Particular care in the selection of se 

curities available for estates and trust funds. Municipal 

_ 40 and 4? WALL STREET bonds a specialty. Money transferred by cable, Trav- 
New York, ellers’ letters of credit. 


























